It  was  one  of  the  biggest  stories 
ever  told  in  San  Antonio. 

“A  Thousand  Lives”  was  the 
five-day  series  that  resulted  from  San 
Antonio  Light  reporter  Jeannie 
Kever’s  unusual  efforts  to  explore 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  1 ,000 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  when 
Levi  Strauss  closed  one  of  its  local 
plants. 

The  series 
examined  the 
memories  a 
closely  knit  group 
of  workers.  It 
scrutinized  the 
lumbering, 
ineffective  job 
retraining  efforts 
of  a  city 

bureaucracy.  And 
it  explained  the 
economic  forces  that  are  conspiring 
to  send  the  U.S.  garment  industry 
into  the  Third  World. 

^tSweepstakes Award,  Texas  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  ybr  the  top  feature 
series 

AHearst  Newspapers  Community  Service 
Award  (shared  with  the  Houston  Chronicle) 
^j-Exceptional  Merit  Media  Award,  sponsored 
by  the  Nationai  Women’s  Political  Caucus, 

for  outstanding  coverage  of  women  and 
women's  issues 

EWorld  Hunger  Media  Award,  sponsored  by 
the  World  Hunger  Year  (shared  with  St. 
Petersburg  Times) 

^Monthly  award,  Washington  Monthiy 
magazine,  ybr  investigative  journalism 
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What  in  the  world  do 
you  want  to  know? 


posslW® 


TO  DO:  Search  DIALOG®,  the  most  complete  and  powerful  WE 

information  system  available  anywhere  in  the  world.  ^ 

•  PTS  NEW  PRODUCT  ANNOUNCEMENTS™  (FILE  621)  for 
general  product  information,  marketing/packaging  plans,  and 
industry  expert  comments. 

•  First  Release®*"  (BEGIN  FIRST)  collection  of  newswires  for  late 
breaking  information. 

•  D&B’s  FINANCIAL  RECORDS  PLUS®“  (FILE  519)  for  company 
background,  financials,  and  principals. 

•  MEDLINE®  (FILES  152-155)  for  product  chemistry  and  effect  of 
food  additives. 

•  PAPERS  (BEGIN  PAPERS)  for  broad,  historical  perspectives  as 
presented  in  more  than  30  full-text  newspapers. 

DIALOG  is  the  world’s  largest  online  information  supplier  with  nearly 
400  sources  available.  And  now  it’s  even  easier  to  get  the  information 
you  need  with  DIALOG  Menus™,  the  menu-assisted  approach  to 
searching  over  220  DIALOG  files. 

If  your  organization  is  already  using  DIALOG,  you  can  do  the 
search  yourself  or  ask  your  librarian  for  a  DIALOG  search.  Or,  call 
1-800/3-DIALOG  (800/334-2564)  to  find  out  how  you  can  get  a 
world  of  knowledge  at  your  fingertips. 


Information  Services,  Inc. 

I vll  A  Knight-Ridder  Company  ISO 

Bringing  you  the  world's  knowledge. 
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JULY 

12-13— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotei,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12-14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 
Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

15-18— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

17- 21— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  Wes- 
tin  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31-8/2— Northeast  Regional  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Mystic 
Hilton,  Mystic,  Conn. 

AUGUST 

7-10— Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Annual  Convention,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

15-18 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Sales  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

21- 24 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 

tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

27-29— World  Conference  on  Incoming  Call  Center  Management,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

12-14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn/Lake  of  the 
Ozarks,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

12- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sylvan  Resort,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

13- 15— Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 

tion  Assembly,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel  at  Austin  Centre,  Austin,  Texas. 

19- 21— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 27— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 

America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

25- 27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Advertis¬ 

ing  Bureau, 'Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  Libel/Privacy  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  Va. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JULY 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  Institute  on  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Journalists,  Marconi  Conference  Center,  Marshall,  Calif. 

22- 26— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  11/Methods  &  Tech¬ 

nologies  of  the  Printing  Process-Advanced,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

4-7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Circu¬ 
lation  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

11-13— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Integrating  Color  Electronic 
Prepress  Systems,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

11- 16— Poynter  Institute,  Art  &  Journalism  Professors  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

12- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  “How  to  Effectively  Manage  a 

Newspaper  in  the  1990s"  Senior  Management  Seminar,  Calinda 
Hotel,  Cancun,  Mexico. 

25-28— American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  Workshop,  Kellogg  West  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona,  Calif./Harley  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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ANPA’s  Program  Excellence  Competition.  The  winners 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation’s  Program  Excellence  Competition  were 
announced  at  the  opening  dinner  of  the  1991  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy.  The  awards 
recognize  all-around  outstanding  work  by  newspaper  edu¬ 
cational  services  departments. 

Nine  recognition  plaques  were  awarded  in  five  catego¬ 
ries;  Non-daily  community  newspapers,  the  Sentinel, 
Rockville,  Md.;  Daily  newspapers  under  50,000,  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune;  Daily  newspapers  50,000- 
100,000,  the  Standard  Examiner,  Ogden,  Utah;  Daily 
newspapers  100,000-250,000,  (Tie)  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  and  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader,  Daily 
newspapers  over  250,000,  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 


Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowships.  Twenty  graduating 
college  seniors  who  plan  careers  in  newspaper  journalism 
have  been  awarded  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowships  for 
1991. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  grant,  each  winner  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  10-week  internship  at  newspapers  in  Indianapolis 
or  Phoenix. 

The  winners  and  their  schools  are  listed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

The  Indianapolis  News  —  Jeffrey  R.  Daeschner, 
American  University;  Christine  Grishkin,  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity;  Gregory  L.  Ciuffey,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
Joe  W.  Kovac,  University  of  Georgia;  and  Lesley  S. 
Stedman,  Ball  State  University. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  —  Susan  Besze,  Texas  Christian 
University;  Lynn  R.  Hicks,  Drake  University;  Heather 
Howard,  Arkansas  State  University;  J.  Mason  King, 
Columbia  University;  and  Jacqui  K.  Podzius,  Columbia 
College-Chicago. 

The  Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix,  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
or  the  Arizona  Business  Gazette  —  Amy  Bach,  Brown 
University;  Julie  Fields,  Vanderbilt  University;  Melinda 
Mooty,  Iowa  State  University;  Todd  Natenberg,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri;  Clifford  Numark,  Pomona  College;  Gre¬ 
gory  Orwig,  Whitworth  College;  Kelly  Ann  Pearce, 
Arizona  State  University;  Laura  Plachecki,  University  of 
Arizona;  Ted  Stickler,  Penn  State  University;  William 
Swindell,  University  of  Southern  California. 

Harvey  Jacobs,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  is 
director  of  the  program,  which  is  funded  by  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  parent  corporation  of  the  participating  news¬ 
papers. 

The  award  is  named  for  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  late 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Phoenix  papers,  as  well 
as  papers  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  Vincennes,  Ind. 


WICI  Headliner  Award.  Three  members  of  Women  in 
Communications  Inc.  have  been  named  to  receive  the 
1991  Headliner  Award,  which  is  presented  by  the  WICI. 

The  winners  are:  Carolyn  Carter,  senior  vice  president, 
account  management.  Grey  Advertising  Inc.,  New  York; 
Mary  Kimbrough,  former  reporter,  columnist,  feature 
writer  and  department  editor  for  the  St.  Louis  newspapers 
the  Star-Times,  the  Globe  Democrat  and  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Digest 
who  is  currently  a  free-lance  writer  in  St.  Louis;  and 
Elynor  Williams,  vice  president-public  responsibility, 
Sara  Lee  Corp.,  Chicago. 
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Fisher  Fellowship  awarded.  Nigerian  journalist  Sam 
Omatseye  has  been  selected  as  the  first  winner  of  the 
Gordon  N.  Fisher  Fellowship. 

Omatseye  is  the  deputy  political  editor  of  the  African 
Concord  Press  Group  in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  He  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  since  1985  and  as  an  editor  since  1989. 

The  fellowship  is  a  new  educational  program  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  memory  of  Fisher,  a  former  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Canada-based  newspaper 
and  communications  company  Southam  Inc.,  who  died  in 
1985. 

The  fellowship  has  been  formed  through  a  grant  from 
the  Southam  Foundation  and  is  awarded  through  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  an  international 
association  of  newspapers. 


Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center  Fellowships.  Four¬ 
teen  media  professionals  and  scholars  have  been  named  to 
1991-92  residential  fellowships  at  the  Gannett  Foundation 
Media  Center,  located  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Senior  Fellows  will  be  Henry  F.  Graff,  professor  of 
history,  Columbia  University,  project:  “The  Role  of  the 
Press  in  Shaping  the  Persona  of  the  President”;  Bernard 
Kalb,  network  correspondent,  author,  former  State 
Department  spokesman,  project:  “Chipping  Away  at 
Democracy:  Government  vs.  the  Press”;  M.S.  Rukeyser 
Jr.,  television  executive,  formerly  senior  vice  president  of 
NBC,  project:  “Inside  Entertainment  Television:  Its  His¬ 
tory,  Methods,  Values  and  Results.” 

Fellows  will  be  Richard  Bernstein,  correspondent.  New 
York  Times,  project:  “The  Press  and  the  Pressures  for 
Multiculturalism”;  Jannette  L.  Dates,  associate  profes¬ 
sor,  department  of  radio,  television  and  film,  Howard 
University,  project:  “Profiles  of  Leadership:  African- 
Americans  in  the  Communications  Industry”;  Roger  Fid- 
ler,  president,  PressUnk,  Knight-Ridder,  project:  “Media 
Technologies  and  the  Future  of  the  Newspaper”;  Dorothy 
Butler  Gilliam,  columnist,  Washington  Post,  project: 
“The  Racial  Diversity  in  Media  Movement:  A  Critical 
Analysis”;  Daniel  C.  Hallin,  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  project:  “War 
in  the  Age  of  Soundbite  News:  TV  and  the  Gulf  War,” 
“Media  and  Democracy  in  Latin  America”;  Alexei  Izyu- 
mov,  senior  research  officer.  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Soviet  Union;  columnist,  Newsweek,  project:  “New 
Soviet  Journalism”;  G.  Cleveland  Wilhoit,  professor. 
School  of  Journalism,  and  director.  Bureau  of  Media 
Research,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  project: 
“Elite  Journalists:  Values  and  Ideology.” 

Research  Fellows  will  be  Kevin  G.  Barnhurst,  assistant 
professor,  department  of  journalism.  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign,  project:  “Seeing  the  Newspaper: 
the  Visual  Revolution  in  the  Contemporary  Press”;  Mer¬ 
cedes  Lynn  de  Uriarte,  assistant  professor,  department  of 
journalism.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  project: 
“Toward  the  Integrated  Newspage:  Covering  the  Black 
and  Latino  Minority  Communities”;  Patrick  Garry,  attor¬ 
ney  in  Minneapolis  and  adjunct  professor,  St.  John’s 
University,  Minnesota,  project:  “First  Amendment  Doc¬ 
trines  As  They  Have  Been  Applied  to  the  Emerging  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Electronic  Communications  Indus¬ 
tries”;  Diana  C.  Mutz,  assistant  professor,  department  of 
political  science,  Univerisity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
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project:  “Impersonal  Influence:  Impact  of  Media  Portray-  | 
als  on  Public  Opinion.” 

Knight-Ridder  Excellence  Awards.  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
announced  11  newspaper  winners  of  its  fifth  annual 
employee  Excellence  Awards  competition,  designed  to 
recognize  successes  of  Knight-Ridder  people.  Winners 
will  receive  a  total  of  $17,000  in  prize  money. 

The  John  S.  Knight  Gold  Medal,  the  competition’s  top 
prize,  was  awarded  to  Michael  Maidenberg,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald.  He  was  cited  for  his 
accomplishments  as  an  entrepreneur,  overall  editorial 
excellence,  superb  business  results,  important  community 
leadership,  and  his  ability  to  motivate  others. 

Dick  Stone,  advertising  director  for  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer,  won  the  Newspaper  Customer  Commit¬ 
ment  Excellence  Award  for  his  leadership  in  making  the 
newspaper  a  marketing  partner  with  its  advertisers. 

Ann  H.  Lee,  Midwest  customer  service  manager  for 
Dialog  Information  Services  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.,  won  the 
Business  Information  Services  Customer  Commitment 
Excellence  Award,  for  creating  new  ways  to  help  custom¬ 
ers  get  the  most  out  of  their  Dialog  use. 

William  McHugh,  business  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  vice  president  of  circulation  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc.,  won  the  Entrepreneurial  Excel¬ 
lence  Award  for  creating  and  leading  the  strategic  plan  to 
increase  revenue  by  printing  earlier  to  reach  morning  rush- 
hour  commuters  and  by  increasing  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Margie  Watson,  personnel  director  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer,  won  the  Administrative  or  Personnel 
Excellence  award  for  the  special  care  she  took  of  employ¬ 
ees  when  the  paper  went  through  an  8.5%  reduction  in  the 
work  force. 

Tom  Hennessy,  columnist  for  the  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Press-Telegram,  won  the  new  Community  Service  Excel¬ 
lence  award  for  his  continuing  innovativeness  in  inspiring 
his  readers  to  rally  to  the  benefit  of  their  community.  He 
was  cited  for  his  ability  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  his 
readers  that  moves  them  to  act. 

Barbara  Plum,  senior  accountant  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  won  the  Finance  Excellence  award  for 
her  consistent  intiative  in  tackling  and  solving  problems 
beyond  the  scope  of  her  job. 

Phillip  M.  LaPorte,  advertising  director  for  the  Sun 
News  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  won  the  Newspaper  Adver- 
tisng  Exellence  award  for  his  leadership  in  launching  new 
products  and  finding  ways  to  attract  new  advertising 
revenue  to  the  newspaper  in  difficult  economic  times. 

John  V.  “Jack”  Zimski,  district  manager  for  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  won  the  Newspaper  Circulation 
Excellence  award  for  consistent  top  performance  over  a  42- 
year  period  in  the  newspaper’s  city  zone.  Zimski  never 
had  an  open  route,  never  lost  an  account,  and  never  left  a 
district  lower  in  circulation  than  when  he  assumed  it. 

Jim  Nicholson,  staff  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  won  the  Newspaper  News/Editorial  Excellence 
award  for  his  elevation  within  the  newspaper  profession  of 
the  art  of  obituary  writing.  His  “beautifully  crafted 
accounts”  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  have  made 
obituary  pages  a  more  widely  read  part  of  the  paper. 

Joe  Natoli,  vice  president/production  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  who  won  the  Newspaper  Production  Excellence 
award,  was  recognized  for  his  ability  to  make  progress  on  a 
variety  of  company  priorities  through  extraordinary  man¬ 
agement  and  people  skills. 
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Principles  for  coverage  of  combat 

Seventeen  of  the  biggest  guns  in  media — newspapers,  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  magazines — have  presented  a  Statement  of  Principles  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  that  they  believe  should  govern 
the  reporting  of  future  conflicts  involving  U.S.  armed  forces. 

This  is  a  follow-up  to  the  letter  sent  to  Cheney  by  15  bureau  chiefs 
and  editors  on  April  29  protesting  the  restrictions  on  news  coverage 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  It  demonstrates  that  media  execu¬ 
tives  at  all  levels  are  united  on  this. 

To  dispel  any  suggestion  that  the  press  is  seeking  special  favors, 
the  letter  of  transmittal  to  Cheney  says,  “We  believe  the  principles 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  the  public’s  right  to  know  and  the 
legitimate  need  to  preserve  operational  security.” 

The  Statement  of  Principles  does  just  that  —  while  insisting  that 
independent  reporting  should  be  the  principle  means  of  coverage  of 
military  operations  and  the  use  of  pools  should  be  limited  to  the  kind 
envisaged  by  the  Sidle  Commission,  they  should  last  no  more  than 
the  initial  stages  of  deployment  (24  to  36  hours)  and  then  should  be 
disbanded. 

The  Sidle  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Pentagon  in  1984 
following  press  complaints  about  being  excluded  from  covering  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  The  panel  of  seven  military  officers  and  seven 
retired  journalists,  including  two  war  correspondents,  chaired  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  held  hearings  and  filed  their  report  late  in 
August.  The  panel’s  recommendations  were  not  only  endorsed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  but 
also  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  who  declared  his 
intention  to  put  the  recommendations  into  effect. 

If  that  had  been  done  and  honored  by  the  Pentagon  planners 
during  Desert  Storm,  this  present  approach  by  media  chiefs  to  the 
Pentagon  may  not  have  been  necessary.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  military  chiefs  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  civilian 
bosses. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  military  officers  do  not  like  the  press. 
Instances  of  this  animosity  were  reported  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
briefings.  One  of  the  Sidle  Commission’s  recommendations  was  that 
military  training  schools  include  in  their  curricula  courses  teaching 
officers  how  to  deal  with  news  media  during  operations.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  Defense  Department.  If  anything  was  ever  done 
about  it,  results  were  not  apparent  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  that  Cheney  and  others  at  DoD  meet  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Media  Group  to  discuss  these  issues  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  imperative,  also,  “that  the  Gulf  war  not  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  coverage.”  Hopefully,  new  rules  of  war  coverage 
will  never  be  needed,  but  the  issues  must  be  resolved. 

Welcome  aboard 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  made  a  special  plea  for  the  free 
media  in  this  country  to  help  the  burgeoning  free  press  in  Central 
Europe.  This  is  something  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists,  and  others,  have  been  working  on  for  many  months. 
Welcome  aboard,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  many  do  not  comprehend  the  role  of  the  press 


Sometimes  I  think  our  biggest  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  from  the  enemies  of  a  free 
press.  It  may  be  from  those  who  do 
not  really  understand  what  a  free 
press  is  all  about. 

As  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
edition  of  May  18,  a  Canadian  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  “gave  pub¬ 
lishers  a  shopping  bagful  of  advice.” 
He  urged  that  newspapers  revise  their 
stance  on  consumer  and  retail  issues, 
and  provide  more  editorial  support 
for  big  advertisers.  And  he  said  he 
looks  at  publishers  as  “businessmen 
first  and  publishers  second.” 

That  is  a  premise  that  certainly  has 
tested  the  professionalism,  judgment 
and  resolve  of  many  a  publisher. 

However,  James  Barry  Agnew  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  wrong. 
The  press  has  two  imperatives — and 
in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in 
every  land  where  a  free  press  is  val¬ 
ued  and  democracy  is  taken  seri¬ 
ously — both  of  those  imperatives 
demand  publishers’  fidelity. 

Every  newspaper  should  indeed  do 
its  best  to  be  successful  in  its  business 
operations.  Its  owners,  employees, 
advertisers,  readers  and  community 
have  a  strong  stake  in  our  journalistic 
performance. 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

International  Business  Machines 
used  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  to  advertise  that  the 
new  professional  world’s  record  for 
typing  was  made  on  an  IBM  electro- 
matic  typewriter.  In  most  papers  the 
ads  measured  600  lines  but  full  pages 
were  taken  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
in  a  half-dozen  cities  where  IBM 
plants  are  located. 

*  ^  9|t 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  began  polls  of  every 
tenth  voter  on  their  local  official 
registration  lists  on  the  question: 
“Shall  the  United  States  enter  the  war 
to  help  Britain  defeat  Hitler?”  The 
poll  is  costing  each  newspaper  close 
to  $25,000.  President  Roosevelt  criti¬ 
cized  the  polls,  terming  them  unfair  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  present  the 
question  to  the  public. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  5,  1941 


Newspapers  today,  in  tight  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances,  are  calling  on 
every  employee  to  help  insure  busi¬ 
ness  survival  and  success.  Newsroom 
personnel  are  not  exempt  from  that 
expectation,  nor  should  they  be,  but 
that  is  not  the  full  picture. 

The  best  newspapers  are  making 
sure  that  newsrooms,  in  exchange  for 
service  to  corporate  purposes,  are 
given  sufficient  resources  to  maintain 
informational  effectiveness  and  integ¬ 
rity. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  that 
Mr.  Agnew  does  not  comprehend  the 
complex  responsibilities  that  rest  on  a 


Correction 

In  a  May  4  E&P  story  by  Robert 
Buckman  on  Louisiana  State  Rep¬ 
resentative  David  Duke's  appearance 
on  a  panel  at  a  journalism  convention, 
a  quotation  was  unintentionally 
attributed  to  Tony  Mauro,  a  panelist 
and  Supreme  Court  correspondent 
for  USA  Today. 

According  to  Mauro,  it  was  another 
panelist.  Jay  Perkins  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  who  said,  “Now  we 
seem  to  be  turning  the  corner  to  sex- 
sationalism  again.  The  public  doesn’t 
care  about  character.  The  public 
wants  to  be  titillated  .  " 


publisher’s  shoulders.  The  real  pity  is 
that  many  people  within  the  newspa¬ 
per  world  do  not  comprehend  them 
either. 

Elwood  M.  Wardlow 

(Wardlow,  now  retired  in  Sarasota, 
is  a  former  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  and  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News.) 

For  the  record 

Cheers  for  Dan  Lynch’s  Shop  Talk, 
“In  defense  of  the  really  good  ones.” 
The  record  should  show  that  “wire 
service  shooter  named  Paul  Vathis” 
has  been  an  Associated  Press  photog¬ 
rapher  for  45  years. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi 

(Boccardi  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Associated  Press.) 

Was  it 
a  joke? 

The  furor  over  the  New  York 
Times’  coverage  of  the  alleged  rape 
involving  a  nephew  of  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  brings  to  mind  its  handling 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Press  restrictions  must  GO 

Media  leaders  join  together  to  protest  Persian  Gulf  war  coverage 
restrictions;  cite  problems,  call  for  a  meeting  with  defense  secretary 


By  Debra  G^rsh 

The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may 
officially  be  over,  but  the  battle  for 
more  press  freedom  of  coverage  rages 
on. 

In  a  follow-up  to  a  letter  sent  this 
spring  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  by  15  Washington  bureau 
chiefs  {E&P,  May  11,  P.  21),  17  lead¬ 
ers  of  U.S.  media  have  sent  Cheney 
another  letter  and  a  report  that 
describes  the  Gulf  war  as  “the  most 
under-covered  major  conflict  in  mod¬ 
ern  American  history.”  They  have 
also  requested  a  meeting  with  Che¬ 
ney. 

“We  believe  the  Pentagon  pool 
arrangements  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  made  it  impossible  for 
reporters  and  photographers  to  tell 
the  public  the  full  story  of  the  war  in  a 
timely  fashion,”  the  letter  stated. 
“Moreover,  we  believe  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  Gulf  war  not  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  coverage.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Roone 
Arledge,  president,  ABC  News; 
James  K.  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.;  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi,  president  and  CEO,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  also  was  designated 
to  arrange  the  meeting  with  Cheney; 
Max  Frankel,  executive  editor,  the 
New  York  Times;  Peter  S.  Prichard, 
editor,  USA  Today;  Michael  G.  Gart¬ 
ner,  president,  NBC  News;  Kathar¬ 
ine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Washington  Post  Co.;  Tom  John¬ 
son,  president,  CNN;  Peter  Kann, 
publisher  and  president,  the  Wali 
Street  Journal;  David  Laventhol, 
publisher,  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Jason  McManus,  editor  in  chief.  Time 
Warner  Inc.;  Donald  Newhouse, 
president,  the  Star-Ledger  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.J.;  Eric  Ober,  president,  CBS 
News;  Burl  Osborne,  publisher  and 
editor,  the  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Arnold  Rosenfeld,  editor  in  chief. 


Cox  Newspapers;  A1  Rossiter  Jr., 
senior  vice  president/executive  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press  International;  and 
Richard  M.  Smith,  editor  in  chief  and 
president,  Newsweek  Inc. 

Along  with  the  letter  and  report  was 
a  Statement  of  Principles  which  the 
signers  believe  “should  govern  future 
arrangements  for  news  coverage  of 
the  United  States  military  in  com¬ 
bat.” 

The  ten  principles  are: 

•  “Independent  reporting  will  be 
the  principle  means  of  coverage  of 
U.S.  military  operations. 


•  “The  use  of  pools  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  kind  envisioned  by  the 
Sidle  Commission.  Pools  are  meant  to 
bring  a  representative  group  of  jour¬ 
nalists  along  with  the  first  elements  of 
any  major  U.S.  military  operation. 
These  pools  should  last  no  longer  than 
the  very  first  stages  of  deployment  — 
the  initial  24  hours  to  36  hours  —  and 
should  be  disbanded  rapidly  in  favor 
of  independent  coverage.  Pools  are 
not  to  serve  as  the  standard  means  of 
covering  U.S.  forces. 

•  “Some  pools  may  be  appropriate 
for  events  or  in  places  where  open 
coverage  is  physically  impossible,  but 
the  existence  of  such  special-purpose 
pools  will  not  cancel  the  principle  of 
independent  coverage.  If  news  orga¬ 
nizations  are  able  to  cover  pooled 
events  independently,  they  may  do 
so. 

•  “Journalists  in  a  combat  zone 
will  be  credentialed  by  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  and  will  be  required  to  abide  by  a 


clear  set  of  military  security  guide¬ 
lines  that  protect  U.S.  forces  and 
their  operations.  Violation  of  the 
guidelines  can  result  in  suspension  of 
credentials  or  revocation  of  creden¬ 
tials  and  expulsion  from  the  combat 
zone. 

•  “Journalists  will  be  provided 
access  to  all  major  military  units. 

•  “Military  public  affairs  officers 
should  act  as  liaisons  but  should  not 
interfere  with  the  reporting  process. 

•  “News  material  —  words  and 
pictures  —  will  be  not  subject  to  prior 
military  security  review. 


•  “The  military  will  be  responsible 
for  the  transportation  of  pools.  Field 
commanders  should  be  instructed  to 
permit  journalists  to  ride  on  military 
vehicles  and  aircraft  whenever  feasi¬ 
ble. 

•  “The  military  will  supply  PAOs 
[public  affairs  officers]  with  timely, 
secure,  compatible  transmission 
facilities  for  pool  material  and  will 
make  these  facilities  available 
whenever  possible  for  filing  indepen¬ 
dent  coverage.  In  cases  when  govern¬ 
ment  facilities  are  unavailable,  jour¬ 
nalists  will,  as  always,  file  by  any 
other  means  available  and  will  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so.  The  military 
will  not  ban  communications  systems 
operated  by  news  organizations. 

•  “These  principles  will  apply  as 
well  to  the  operations  of  the  standing 
DoD  [Department  of  Defense]  Na¬ 
tional  Media  Pool  system.” 

The  accompanying  report,  “Cov- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


“On  a  scale  unprecedented  in  our  history,  politics 
and  propaganda  became  criteria  in  news  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  at  war.  ‘Sensitivities’  governed  access 
decisions,  with  the  military  acting  as  news 
assignment  editors  for  the  nation.’’ 


Restrictions 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


ering  the  Persian  Gulf  War,”  uses 
real-case  incidents  to  highlight  the 
military’s  prevention  of  independent 
reporting;  the  “big  chill”  from  mili¬ 
tary  escorts;  the  limited,  restricted 
and  delayed  access;  the  unnecessary 
security  review;  and  transmission 
delays,  described  as  “the  real  censor¬ 
ship.” 

The  detention  of  and  threats  against 
reporters  attempting  unilateral  cov¬ 
erage  —  outside  the  pools  —  reflects 
“the  dedication  to  total  control  of  the 
press  by  those  giving  orders  and  the 
mind-set  of  many  PAOs  in  carrying 
them  out,”  according  to  the  report. 

“For  field  reporters  in  the  Gulf,  and 
especially  those  who  sought  to  oper¬ 
ate  independently  —  outside  of  the 
restricted  pool  system  —  there  were 
two  general  experiences: 

“1.  Soldiers  and  many  company 
and  field  grade  officers  welcomed 
press  coverage,  were  not  afraid  of  it, 
and  tried  to  help  reporters. 

“2.  But  these  officers  were  often 
ordered  not  to  be  cooperative,  indeed 
to  detain  and  expel  independent 
reporters,  by  the  military  high  com¬ 
mand  and  public  affairs  apparatus.” 

In  addition,  the  report  cited  a 
“handful  of  the  PAOs  [who]  went  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  help  report¬ 
ers  get  the  story  —  and  to  get  the 
story  transmitted  rapidly  back  from 
the  field. 

“But  many  others  saw  their  duty 
not  as  facilitating  but  controlling,” 
the  report  continued.  “They  denied 
access,  tried  to  prevent  service  men 
and  women  from  speaking  candidly 
and  pressured  reporters  to  avoid  the 
negative  and  emphasize  the  posi¬ 
tive  .  .  . 

“The  interference  had  nothing  to 
do  with  operational  security.  It  had 
everything  to  do  with  sanitizing  the 
nature  of  war  and  polishing  the  image 
of  the  military. 

“These  experiences  —  shared  by 
every  type  of  news  medium,  with 
every  service  and  in  every  part  of  the 
war  theater  —  make  it  clear  that  we 
can.iot  again  be  subjected  to  a  system 
that  requires  all  news  gathering  to  be 
performed  under  the  control  of  mili¬ 
tary  monitors,”  the  report  declared. 

Further,  “By  controlling  what  jour¬ 
nalists  saw,  and  when  they  saw  it,  the 
military  exercised  great  power  to 
shape  and  manage  the  news.  Again 
and  again,”  the  report  noted,  “this 
power  was  used  to  prevent  coverage 
of  newsworthy  events  on  a  timely 
basis.” 


The  report  also  charged  that  “In 
virtually  none  of  the  incidents  where 
access  was  denied  or  delayed  were 
requirements  of  national  security  at 
issue.  Instead,  the  military  made  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  its  notion  of  what  it 
wanted  covered  and  what  it  did  not. 

“On  a  scale  unprecedented  in  our 
history,  politics  and  propaganda 
became  criteria  in  news  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  at  war.  ‘Sensitivities’  gov¬ 
erned  access  decisions,  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  acting  as  news  assignment  edi¬ 
tors  for  the  nation.” 

The  report  found  that  the  security 
review  system  was  unnecessary  — 
“of  1 ,351  pool  reports  filed,  only  four 
went  to  the  Pentagon  for  security 
review;  and  of  those  only  one  was 
changed.” 

However,  the  review  process  led  to 
“many  reports  from  front-line  units 
[that]  were  delayed  and/or  recom¬ 
mended  for  censorship  by  on-scene 
PAOs.  That  JIB  [joint  information 
bureau]  officers  refused  in  most  cases 
to  go  along  with  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  small  consolation,  given  the 


to  mislead  the  Iraqis  .  .  . 

“In  the  end,”  the  report  found, 
“the  combination  of  security  review 
and  the  use  of  the  pool  system  as  a 
form  of  censorship  made  the  Gulf  war 
the  most  under-covered  major  con¬ 
flict  in  modern  American  history.  In  a 
free  society,  there  is  simply  no  place 
for  such  overwhelming  control  by  the 
government.” 

There  was  also  “virtually  no  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Gulf  ground  war  until  it  was 
over,”  the  report  said. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  along  with  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  have  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  Cheney  in  support  of  the  media 
committee  letter  and  report. 

In  the  letter  signed  by  ASNE  presi¬ 
dent  David  Lawrence  Jr.  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  RTNDA  president  Dave 
Bartlett,  the  groups  said  they 
“strongly  agree  with  the  committee’s 
concerns”  and  are  “convinced  that 
changes  must  be  made  for  future  con¬ 
flicts.” 


“Only  after  the  war  was  effectively  over  did  Gen. 
[Norman]  Schwarzkopf  explain  that  the  press  had 
been  deliberately  used  to  mislead  the  Iraqis ...” 


transmission  delays  that  resulted. 
These  delays  for  security  review 
often  took  days  instead  of  minutes  or 
hours.” 

Further,  according  to  the  report, 
“The  real  issue  in  the  Gulf  war  was 
not  so  much  security  review  as  the 
‘prior  restraint’  imposed  by  the  entire 
pool  system,  beginning  with  the  DoD 
National  Media  Pool  and  continuing 
with  the  local  pools  that  actually  cov¬ 
ered  the  war. 

“Indeed,  the  pool  system  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  war  was  itself  a  form  of 
censorship.” 

Another  disturbing  point  raised  by 
the  media  report  pointed  out  that 
“Sometimes  violations  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  were  encouraged  by  the  military 
for  what  turned  out  later  to  have  been 
attempts  to  use  the  press  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  disinformation. 

“For  example,  one  pool  report, 
filed  on  Feb.  17,  described  in  some 
detail  how  the  Marines  would  con¬ 
duct  amphibious  warfare  against  the 
Iraqis,”  the  report  explained.  “On  its 
face,  this  kind  of  information  violated 
the  ground  rules.  Yet  it  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  officers  with  the  troops  and 
was  cleared  by  the  censors.  Only  after 
the  war  was  effectively  over  did  Gen. 
[Norman]  Schwarzkopf  explain  that 
the  press  had  been  deliberately  used 


“The  press’s  experiences  of  the 
Gulf  war  must  never  be  repeated,” 
they  wrote.  “The  media  simply  did 
not  have  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  access  needed  to  provide  the 
independent  observation  and  accoun¬ 
tability,  which  is  its  responsibility.” 

ASNE  and  RTNDA  announced 
they  are  planning  a  meeting  this  fall  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  focus  attention 
on  how  the  media  can  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  future  military 
conflicts  —  such  as  training  war  cor¬ 
respondents  and  pool  procedures  — 
as  well  as  uniting  the  media  for  sup¬ 
port  of  press/military  principles. 

New  ANPA  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black  also  wrote  to  Cheney 
in  support  of  the  media  letter,  noting 
ANPA  strongly  supports  the  princi¬ 
ples  outlined. 

“There  are  two  overarching  con¬ 
cerns  of  military/press  relations  in 
time  of  combat  —  protecting  the 
security  of  our  troops  and  operations, 
protecting  the  public’s  right  to 
know,”  Black  wrote.  “In  the  Gulf 
war,  the  first  was  achieved;  the  sec¬ 
ond  took  a  serious  hit.” 

Pentagon  spokesman  Pete  Williams 
told  E&P  he  had  seen  the  cover  letter 
but  not  the  whole  report,  although  he 
was  aware  it  was  coming,  as  it  was 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Eerie  silence  in  D.C.  as  phones  go  dead 

News  organizations  find  ways  to  cope 


By  Debra  Gersh 

and  Tony  Case 

An  eerie  silence  descended  over 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  Wednesday  — 
the  phones  had  stopped  ringing. 

At  first,  no  one  could  understand 
why  they  could  not  make  any  local 
calls.  Then  they  realized  they  were 
not  getting  any,  either. 

It  followed,  of  course,  that  the 
faxes,  too,  went  dead. 

For  a  city  where  communication  is 
such  a  vital  part  of  its  daily  routine, 
the  failure  June  26  of  a  local  telephone 
switching  system  that  left  some  5  mil¬ 
lion  D.C. -area  businesses  and  resi¬ 
dents  without  local  phone  service  for 
most  of  the  day  was  an  inconveni¬ 
ence,  at  best. 

While  technicians  from  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Potomac  Telephone  could 
not  pinpoint  the  root  of  the  problem 
right  away,  they  surmised  that  the 
shutdown  began  around  11:30  a.m. 
when  a  computer  in  Baltimore  be¬ 
came  overloaded,  or  at  least  thought 
it  was,  and  shut  itself  down. 


Media  lawyer  to 
assist  Rehnquist 

Media  lawyer  Robb  M.  Jones,  a 
partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Nixon, 
Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle,  has  been 
named  the  new  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist. 

Selected  from  among  more  than  500 
candidates,  Jones,  38,  is  expected  to 
begin  his  two-year  term  in  August  and 
will  withdraw  from  the  firm  to  take  his 
position  with  the  chief  justice. 

As  administrative  assistant,  Jones 
will  assist  Rehnquist  with  his  non¬ 
judicial  responsibilities.  The  chief 
justice,  by  law,  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution.  He  also  oversees  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  and  internal  management  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Jones,  a  partner  in  the  firm  since 
1986,  is  one  of  three  partner  members 
of  its  “Press  Freedom  Team,”  spe¬ 
cializing  in  libel,  privacy  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  well 
as  other  news  media  issues. 


That  began  a  chain  reaction  in  three 
similar  systems,  which  shut  them¬ 
selves  down  as  circuits  backed  up. 
Such  a  sequence,  reportedly,  was  not 
supposed  to  occur. 

Long-distance  lines,  generally, 
were  not  affected  by  the  shutdown 
and  were  used  by  many  to  route  calls 
and  messages  to  those  they  had  to 
reach. 

Phone  service  in  some  federal 
offices  at  the  White  House  and  on  the 
Hill  was  not  cut  off,  because  the  pri¬ 
vate  lines  they  use  were  not  affected. 

Service  was  gradually  restored 
during  the  day  and  was  back  to  100% 
by  about  9:30  p.m. 

“On  one  hand,  it  was  great  because 
we  couldn’t  get  calls,”  said  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Washington  bureau  chief 
Jon  Wolman.  “On  the  other  hand,  15 
minutes  of  that  was  enough.” 

The  AP  was  able  to  use  its  lines  to 
New  York  and  make  long-distance 
calls  routed  through  there.  Staffers 
also  used  MCI  lines  to  get  around  the 
C&P  system. 

Cox  Newspapers’  D.C.  bureau  also 
went  around  the  C&P  system  by 
making  calls  via  AT&T  lines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  bureau  chief  Andrew  Glass, 
who  noted  such  calls  are  expensive, 
costing  “80  cents  a  pop.” 

“If  that  hadn’t  worked,  we  would- 
have  been  in  trouble,”  Glass  added. 

To  get  a  fax  from  the  Hill  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  fax  first  had  to  be  sent  to 
Boston  and  then  from  there  to  the 
bureau,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
Capitol,  bureau  chief  Andrew  Miga 
explained. 

“It  was  awful,”  Miga  said,  noting 
one  story  planned  for  that  day  had  to 
be  canceled  because  news  sources 
could  not  be  reached.  “The  phone 
didn’t  ring.  That  never  happens.  It 
was  eerily  quiet.” 

The  Washington  Times  also  had  to 
deal  with  a  communications  glitch. 

“It  impacted  everybody,”  said 
metro  editor  John  McCaslin.  “Re¬ 
porters  in  various  bureaus  who  are 
not  hooked  up  by  computers  we  were 
totally  out  of  contact  with  for  several 
hours.” 

According  to  McCaslin,  the  Times 
used  its  White  House  contacts  to 
reach  many  of  its  people  in  the  field. 

He  added  that  while  the  situation 
caused  an  inconvenience,  the  paper 
was  able  to  get  its  issue  out  “with  no 
major  problem.” 

The  business  desk  spent  the  day 


covering  stories  about  how  the  prob¬ 
lem  affected  local  businesses  which 
rely  heavily  upon  the  telephone, 
among  them  government  agencies. 

“It  really  makes  one  realize  how 
you  take  the  phone  for  granted,” 
McCaslin  said. 

Chuck  Miller,  who  works  in  tele¬ 
communications  systems  for  the 
Washington  Post,  said  the  Post  is  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  situation 
could  happen. 

He  observed  that  companies  like 
the  local  Bell  Atlantic  arm  which  ser¬ 
vices  the  Washington  area  are  “run¬ 
ning  thin”  amid  their  attempts  to 
become  more  diverse,  which  might 
make  such  risks  more  likely. 

“We’re  concerned  that  there’s  not 
the  depth  of  experience  in  the  local 
operations  companies  as  there  once 
was,”  he  said. 

Miller  added  that  all  of  the  paper’s 
departments  suffered  because  of  the 
incident,  but  that  perhaps  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  felt  the  greatest  in  news 
“because  they  rely  on  the  phones  for 
everything  they  do.” 

He  added,  though,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  greatly  affected  sales,  especially 
classified,  because  a  great  deal  of  that 
department’s  business  is  done  over 
the  phone. 


Calif,  bill  limits 
schools’  use 
of  Channel  One 

The  California  Assembly,  by  a  slim 
margin,  approved  a  bill  that  would 
limit  school  districts’  use  of  Channel 
One,  a  television  news  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  Whittle  Communications. 

Schools  that  sign  up  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  receive  free  tv  equipment  by 
which  pupils  in  grades  6-12  can  watch 
12  minutes  of  news  along  with  two 
minutes  of  paid  commercials  each 
day.  The  program  must  be  shown  90% 
of  the  school  year  or  the  school  for¬ 
feits  the  equipment. 

The  bill  would  require  school  dis¬ 
tricts  signing  contracts  with  Whittle 
to  limit  ads  to  two  minutes  a  day.  It 
would  also  allow  teachers  to  refuse  to 
use  the  broadcast  and  limit  contracts 
to  36  months. 

“This  is  not  the  end  of  Channel  One 
but  sets  some  minimum  guidelines  for 
schools  that  have  it,”  said  Assembly- 
man  Ted  Lempert  (D-San  Mateo). 
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Angst  among  journalism  organizations 

Cite  differences  with  the  secretary  of  education’s  view  on 
diversity  as  a  criterion  when  reviewing  a  coiiege  for  accreditation 


By  Tony  Case 

Secretary  of  Education  Lamar 
Alexander  has  had  his  job  only  a  few 
weeks,  but  already  he  has  caused 
some  anxiety  among  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  and  the  nation’s  two  most 
influential  organizations  of  newspaper 
professionals  because  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  stance  on  accreditation. 

Alexander  decided  recently  to 
delay  reaccreditation  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  because  the  MSA,  one  of  six 
regional  accrediting  associations, 
considers  diversity  when  reviewing  a 
college  or  university  for  accreditation 
as  a  degree-granting  institution. 

Earlier,  the  MSA  reportedly  had 
considered  withdrawing  two  colleges’ 
accreditation  status  because  the 
schools  had  too  few  women  and 
minorities  in  key  positions. 

(Regional  accrediting  bodies  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  considered  such  criteria 
as  school  facilities  and  the  credentials 
of  faculty  members  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  accredit  colleges 
and  universities.  If  the  institutions  fail 
to  earn  their  accreditation,  they  may 
become  ineligible  for  federal  loans.) 


John  Lavine 
Talks  tough  to  the 
secretary  of  education 

among  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country,  should  a  regional 
accrediting  agency  dictate  to  institu¬ 
tions  whether  or  how  they  should 
balance  their  students,  faculty, 
administration,  and  governing  boards 
by  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  or  age? 


In  the  statement,  Lavine  warned  that  if  Alexander 
should  attempt  to  strip  the  ACEJMC  of  its  diversity 
standard,  the  organization  was  “prepared  to  take  this 
matter  to  court  and  fight  it  vigorousiy.” 


Alexander’s  views  on  diversity  not 
only  angered  the  MSA,  but  also 
piqued  the  interest  of  such  groups  as 
the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

In  his  statement  about  diversity  in 
higher  education,  Alexander  said:  “I 
can  certainly  understand  why  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  might  try  to  attract 
students,  faculty,  or  employees  of 
very  different  backgrounds.  America 
is  a  country  of  people  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  backgrounds  and  experi¬ 
ences  .... 

“In  light  of  the  enormous  variety 


“I  am  concerned  that  the  [MSA’s] 
prescription  and  application  of  diver¬ 
sity  standards  as  part  of  the  accredita¬ 
tion  process  may  undermine  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  accreditation  decisions  as 
basic  indicators  of  an  institution’s 
adequacy  in  providing  training  and 
education  to  its  students.” 

Alexander  added  that,  while  the 
DoE  is  committed  to  upholding  fed¬ 
eral  civil  rights  statutes,  it  is  not  the 
role  of  a  private  body  such  as  the 
MSA’s  Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  to  “make  findings  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  fashion  appropriate  reme¬ 
dies.” 

The  MSA  responded  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  read:  “Any  decision  as  to 


the  appropriateness  of  a  Commission 
standard  rests  with  the  CHE  consti¬ 
tuency  and  then  with  the  full  MSA 
membership. 

“These  decisions  ...  are  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  the  accredited 
institutions  and  programs,  acting 
through  accrediting  associations  and 
agencies.” 

ACEJMC  president  John  Lavine, 
who  also  serves  as  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Management  Center  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  later  issued  a  statement 
about  diversity  standards  in  light  of 
the  MSA  situation,  charging  that 
“any  interference  in  this  area  by  the 
secretary  of  education  would  thwart 
the  academic  freedom  of  all  who  have 
worked  hard  and  harmoniously  to 
enhance  diversity.” 

Lavine  told  E&P:  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  secretary  does  have  the 
responsibility  under  the  law  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  accrediting 
process  .  .  .  [but]  if  you  look  at  the 
legal  history  of  that  responsibility,  he 
does  not  have  the  right  to  meddle  with 
specific  standards.” 

In  regard  to  the  ACEJMC’s  diver¬ 
sity  standard,  Lavine  said  in  his  state¬ 
ment:  “It  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
general  public  who  are  the  readers 
and  viewers  of  this  country,  for  it 
would  undercut  the  efforts  of  the 
ACEJMC  and  others  to  help  the 
media  improve  their  ability  to  serve 
the  American  public  through  what  our 
graduates  report,  write,  and  say.” 

Lavine  had  prepared  to  make  his 
comments  at  a  May  meeting  of  the 
DoE’s  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Accreditation  and  Institutional 
Eligibility  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
Robert  T.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  denied  his  request  to 
speak  on  the  issue. 

Instead,  Phillips  reportedly 
requested  that  Lavine  submit  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  which  he  said  would  be 
reviewed  at  a  later  committee  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  the  statement,  Lavine  warned 
that  if  Alexander  should  attempt  to 
strip  the  ACEJMC  of  its  diversity 
standard,  the  organization  was  “pre¬ 
pared  to  take  this  matter  to  court  and 
fight  it  vigorously.” 

Lavine  noted  that  the  ACEJMC 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Lawyers  and  free  speech 

Supreme  Court  rules  lawyer’s  pretrial  comments  about  his  client’s 
indictment  did  not  violate  bar  association’s  ethical  standards 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Criticism  of  the  state  “lies  at  the 
very  center  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  in  a  ruling  which  found  that  a 
Nevada  lawyer’s  comments  about  his 
client’s  indictment  did  not  violate  bar 
association  ethical  standards. 

The  Court  found  that  an  American 
Bar  Association  rule  prohibiting 
attorneys  from  making  pretrial  state¬ 
ments  that  are  likely  to  prejudice  a 
case  too  vague  to  be  applied  against 
attorney  Dominic  P.  Gentile. 

Following  the  indictment  of  his 
client,  and  six  months  before  the  trial, 
Gentile  held  a  press  conference  dis¬ 
puting  the  charges  against  his  client. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  his  career 
that  Gentile  held  a  press  conference,  a 
decision  he  thought  out  carefully, 
keeping  the  bar  regulations  in  mind. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Disciplinary 
Board  of  the  State  Bar  later  found 
Gentile  guilty  of  violating  the  rule 
against  pretrial  prejudicial  state¬ 
ments.  Gentile  appealed  to  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed 
the  board’s  decision. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  application  of  the 
rule  in  this  case  “violates  the  First 
Amendment.  Petitioner  spoke  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  that  neither  in 
law  nor  in  fact  created  any  threat  of 
real  prejudice  to  his  client’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  or  to  the  state’s  interest  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  criminal  laws. 

“At  the  very  least,  our  cases  recog¬ 
nize  that  disciplinary  rules  governing 
the  legal  profession  cannot  punish 
activity  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  and  that  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  survives  even  when 
the  attorney  violates  a  disciplinary 
rule  he  swore  to  obey  when  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law,”  according  to 
the  majority  opinion  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy. 

“The  First  Amendment  does  not 
permit  suppression  of  speech  because 
of  its  power  to  command  assent,” 
Kennedy  wrote. 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  agreeing  with  parts  of  the 
majority  decision  and  dissenting  with 
others,  wrote  that  previous  Court 


cases  indicate  that  “the  speech  of 
lawyers  representing  clients  in  pend¬ 
ing  cases  may  be  regulated  under  a 
less  demanding  standard  than  es¬ 
tablished  for  regulation  of  the 
press  .  .  .  .” 

The  Chief  Justice  found  that  the 
rule  “is  no  broader  than  necessary  to 
protect  the  state’s  interests. 


“When  petitioner  [Gentile]  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  before  the 
Nevada  courts,  the  oath  which  he 
took  recited  that  'I  will  support,  abide 
by  and  follow  the  Rules  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Conduct  as  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .’  ”  Rehnquist  pointed  out. 

“The  First  Amendment  does  not 
excuse  him  from  that  obligation,  nor 


should  it  forbid  the  discipline  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nevada,”  the  Chief  Justice  wrote. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor 
agreed  with  Rehnquist,  noting  that 
“Lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court 
and,  as  such,  may  legitimately  be 
subject  to  ethical  precepts  that  keep 
them  from  engaging  in  what  otherwise 


might  be  constitutionally  protected 
speech.” 

O’Connor,  however,  agreed  with 
Kennedy  that  the  rule  is  voided  by  its 
vagueness  and  that  “a  vague  law 
offends  the  Constitution  because  it 
fails  to  give  fair  notice  to  those  it  is 
intended  to  deter  and  creates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  discriminatory  enforce¬ 
ment.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Kalikow  vows 
to  keep  Post 

New  York  Post  owner  Peter  Kali¬ 
kow  said  he  will  not  sell  the  paper 
“under  any  circumstances,”  despite 
the  debt  problems  of  his  real  estate 
holdings. 

Kalikow  owes  over  $1  billion  on 
secured  and  unsecured  loans  from 
more  than  a  dozen  banks,  some  of 
which  have  demanded  repayment. 
Several  banks  holding  a  small  portion 
of  the  debt  have  sued. 

Negotiations  on  a  restructuring 
plan  center  on  a  pool  of  assets, 
including  the  Post,  which  would  be 
used  as  collateral  and  managed  by 
either  Kalikow  or  a  group  appointed 
by  the  lenders. 

“The  New  York  Post  will  not  be 
sold  under  any  circumstances,”  Kali¬ 
kow  said.  He  said  the  paper  has  been 
profitable  since  last  October,  when  a 


strike  began  at  the  competing  Daily 
News,  and  would  remain  profitable  in 
June,  though  the  strike  ended  in 
March. 

Gannett  Co. 
buys  back 
charity’s  stock 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  acquired  15.9 
million  shares  of  its  common  stock 
from  Gannett  Foundation  in  a  previ¬ 
ously  announced  deal  worth  S670 
million. 

The  foundation,  which  changed  its 
name  to  Freedom  Forum,  divested  its 
Gannett  stock  in  order  to  seek  invest¬ 
ments  yielding  higher  returns. 

The  company  said  it  would  retire 
the  stock.  It  has  no  plans  to  use  the 
Gannett  Foundation  name,  which  it 
acquired  in  the  deal. 


“The  First  Amendment  does  not  permit  suppression 
of  speech  because  of  its  power  to  command  assent,'’ 
Kennedy  wrote. 
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A  hard  act  to  follow 

Leonard  Downie,  Ben  Bradlee’s  successor  at  the  Washington  Post,  plans 
to  increase  the  amount  of  investigative  reporting  done  by  the  paper 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  a  23-year-old  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Leonard 
Downie  Jr.  never  expected  to  be  in 
management,  let  alone  as  executive 
editor. 

On  Sept.  1,  managing  editor  Dow¬ 
nie  is  slated  to  do  just  that,  as  he  steps 
up  as  executive  editor  when  Benjamin 
C.  Bradlee  steps  down  (E&P, 
June  29,  P.  10). 

“I’m  not  even  sure  I  would  have 
wanted  to  be  [executive  editor] 
because  1  was  enthralled  then  with  the 
kind  of  reporting  I  was  doing  .  .  .  and 
I  didn’t  think  of  myself  as  a  manager, 
an  executive,”  Downie  said  of  his 
early  years  at  the  Post. 

“Following  Ben  Bradlee’s  act  is 
hard  to  believe  and  very  difficult.  His 
personality  so  infused  the  newsroom, 
and  his  vision,  and  that’s  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  me,”  he  added.  “I  won’t 
really  know  what  it’s  like  to  do  that 
until  I’m  doing  it.” 

He  does  not  expect  it  to  be  difficult, 
however,  to  pick  up  where  Bradlee 
leaves  off. 

“Ben  and  I  have  been  [working  as 
editors]  together  for  seven  years  now, 
so  I’ve  already  been  involved  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  paper’s  going,” 
Downie  explained.  “So  there’s  not 


going  to  be  some  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Bradlee  era  and  the  Dow¬ 
nie  era.  It  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
evolving  that’s  been  going  on,  liter¬ 
ally  a  continuation  of  a  lot  of  things 
that  we’ve  been  doing  during  these 
last  seven  years.” 

Included  in  that  evolution,  Downie 
said,  was  “making  the  paper  more 
attractive  to  look  at,  with  a  redesign 
that  began  when  I  first  started  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.” 


Leonard  Downie 


He  also  cited  continuing  “to 
expand  our  metro  coverage  as  the 
population  grows  further  out  of  this 
metropolitan  area. 

“One  of  the  things  that  we’re 
focusing  on  now  and  will  continue 
working  on  is  trying  to  shift  some  of 
our  reporting  resources  from  cover¬ 
ing  bureaucracies,  and  traditional 
things  like  that,  to  new  ways  of  look¬ 


ing  at  real  life,”  he  continued.  “We 
recently  put  a  reporter  on  race  as  a 
single  subject;  we  recently  moved  a 
reporter  to  immigration  as  a  new  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Downie  noted  also,  “We’re  looking 
at  ways  to  continue  to  beef  up  our 
coverage  of  science  and  medicine  and 
technology  and  computers.  We’ve 
added  a  lot  of  resources  and  started  a 
lot  of  new  things  in  that  direction  in 
the  last  few  years. 


“We’ve  got  more  to  do,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “As  Ben  said  about  his  own  25 
years  here,  there’s  no  master  plan.” 

The  paper  has  to  keep  changing 
along  with  changing  times. 

“We  have  to  remain  indispensable 
to  our  readers,  which  means  we’ve 
got  to  constantly  find  those  areas  of 
new  interest  to  people  that  we’ve  got 
to  cover  well  or  else  there  won’t  be 
newspapers  anymore,”  Downie  said. 

In  fact,  he  said  his  biggest  challenge 
will  be  “keeping  this  newspaper  rele¬ 
vant  to  our  readers  in  the  face  of 
incredible  competition  from  all  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  special-interest  vertical 
media  .  .  .  and  particularly  [to]  youn¬ 
ger  readers,  who  have  grown  up  in  an 
age  of  electronic  media  rather  than 
print. 

“Figuring  out  how  to  do  that  and 
yet  also  maintain  a  very  high  quality 
of  journalism  that  our  readers  have 
come  to  depend  on,  that  to  me  is  a  real 
challenge.” 

Downie  still  has  a  special  interest  in 
investigative  reporting  —  “It’s  the 
way  I  started  out  in  this  business  at 
age  23”  —  and  would  like  to  see  more 
at  the  Post. 

“1  think  aggressive  reporting  that 
holds  big  institutions  in  people’s  lives 
nowadays  —  whether  it’s  the  govern¬ 
ment,  private  industry  ...  the  phone 
company,  all  the  things  that  we’re 
increasingly  dependent  on  and  seem 
increasingly  distant  from  our  con¬ 
trol  —  that  one  of  the  very  important 
roles  for  a  newspaper  is  to  hold  those 
institutions  accountable  to  our  read¬ 
ers. 

“And  that  means  more  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  more  aggressive 
reporting  of  all  kinds,”  he  said.  “It 
ebbs  and  flows  as  people’s  energy 
ebbs  and  flows.  I  v/ant  to  turn  that  up. 
We’re  already  doing  some  things  to 
increase  investigative  reporting  here. 
1  want  to  do  more.” 

He  finds  that  “the  exciting  and 
comforting  thing  about  this  job  is  the 
enormous  talent  in  this  newsroom. 
We  operate  collegially.  We  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  group  of  people,  this  is 
not  a  dictatorship.  There  are  wonder¬ 
ful  people  out  there  in  the  newsroom 
who  make  my  work  easy,  because  1 
always  said  my  primary  role  here  is 


“And  that  means  more  investigative  reporting,  more 
aggressive  reporting  of  all  kinds,”  he  said.  “It  ebbs 
and  flows  as  people’s  energy  ebbs  and  flows.  I  want 
to  turn  that  up.  We’re  already  doing  some  things  to 
increase  investigative  reporting  here.  I  want  to  do 
more.” 
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being  a  catalyst  in  helping  these 
talented  people  best  fit  together  and 
get  their  work  done.” 

The  changing  of  the  guard  has  not 
only  been  among  the  top  editors,  but 
also  in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Grahams,  as  Katharine  Graham  has 
passed  on  the  CEO  job  to  her  son 
Donald,  publisher  of  the  Post.  Mrs. 
Graham  has  remained  chairman  of  the 


Washington  Post  Co. 

“It’s  generational,”  Downie  ex¬ 
plained.  “Ben  and  Katharine  are  the 
same  generation,  Don  and  1  are  the 
same  generation,  so  we’ve  known 
each  other. 

“Of  course,  the  communication 
between  Don  and  me  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  fact  that  we  know  each 
other  and  can  communicate  well  with 


each  other  is  good. 

“We’re  not  as  alike  as  people  think 
we  are,  and  we  don’t  agree  with  each 
other  as  much  as  people  think  we  do, 
but  we  can  communicate  with  each 
other  very  easily  and  that’s  very 
important,  because  we  have  decisions 
to  make  all  the  time.  His  role  is  the 
financial  health  and  my  role  is  serving 
our  readers  in  terms  of  news  coverage.” 


One-sided  coverage  or  balanced  reporting? 

Right-wing  organization  says  Washington  Post  is  out  to  get  top  Bush 
aide;  paper  says  it  monitors  the  conduct  by  both  poiiticai  parties 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  L. 
Brent  Bozell  III  says,  is  trying  to  get 
White  House  chief  of  staff  John 
Sununu  fired. 

Bozell,  says  the  Post,  is  wrong. 

Bozell  is  chairman  of  the  Media 
Research  Center,  which  describes 
itself  as  “a  non-profit  educational 
foundation  organized  in  1987  to  docu¬ 
ment  liberal  media  bias  and  distribute 
this  research  to  the  public.” 

Bozell,  who  came  not  to  praise 
Sununu  but  to  bury  the  Post,  charged 
that  “some  in  the  media  are  using  a 
shameless  double  standard  in  a  delib¬ 
erate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chief  of  staff.” 

Specifically,  Bozell  said,  the  Post 
has  been  taking  a  “one-sided  ideo¬ 
logical  approach”  to  the  story  of 
Sununu’s  travel  expenses  while 
ignoring  similar  goings-on  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

For  example,  Bozell  said  the  Post 
gave  scant  or  no  coverage  to  a  tax- 
payer-paid  trip  to  Barbados  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  trip 
via  military  aircraft  of  Rep.  Bill  Alex¬ 
ander  (D-Ark.)  and  his  family;  to  the 
military  plane  ride  of  Rep.  Les  Aspin 
(D-Wis.)  and  his  girlfriend  returning 
from  a  ski  trip  in  Denver  —  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  paid  for  the  girlfriend’s  trip; 
and  to  the  annual  trip  by  congressmen 
and  their  companions  and  families  to 
an  air  show  in  Paris. 

A  computer  check  by  Post  media 
writer  Howard  Kurtz,  however, 
found  some  of  Bozell’s  calculations 
faulty. 

Kurtz  reported,  for  example,  that 
while  Bozell  claims  the  Post  ran  only 
four  stories  in  14  years  about  the  Paris 
trips,  he  found  five  stories  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  since  1983. 

“Clearly,”  Bozell  said,  “the 
Washington  Post  is  out  to  get  John 


Sununu  fired,  one  way  or  another.  If 
the  Washington  Post  l^lieves  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Sununu  controversy  has 
been  fair  and  balanced,  then  they 
have  been  whitewashing  scandals 
usually  involving  their  ideological 
soulmates,  and  the  Washington  Post 
owes  the  public  an  explanation. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “if  the  Washington  Post 
believes  its  coverage  of  congressional 
travel  scandals  has  been  correct,  then 
it  has  been  employing  a  vicious  dou¬ 
ble  standard  to  destroy  John  Su- 


duct  and  the  spending  of  federal  offi¬ 
cials,  primarily  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  then  also  people  in  the 
administration.  So  we  have  done  lots 
and  lots  of  stories  about  congres¬ 
sional  travel,  congressional  perks, 
conflicts  of  interest,  apparent  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  involving  PACs  and 
campaign  contributors,  and  so  on,” 
Downie  said.  “In  fact,  we  entered  a 
bunch  of  this  stuff  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  a  year  or  two  ago. 

“We  just  this  last  week  had  another 
story  about  congressmen  using  cam¬ 
paign  contributors  airplanes.  So  it’s 


“Right  there  you  can  see  that  reporter  doesn’t  just 
write  about  Republicans,”  Downie  added. 


During  his  press  conference  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Bozell  charged  that  the  Post  is 
out  to  get  Sununu  because  “he  has 
refused  to  kiss  the  royal  hindquarters 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  they’re 
now  out  to  make  him  pay  for  it.” 

In  a  question-and-answer  session 
following  his  prepared  statement, 
Bozell  said  he  is  “not  a  stooge  of 
Sununu”  and  was  not  approached  by 
anyone  seeking  to  broach  a  counterat¬ 
tack. against  the  newspaper. 

“I  urge  the  media  as  a  whole  not  to 
stoop  to  the  gutter  tactics  of  the 
Washington  Post,”  Bozell  said, 
charging  that  Sununu,  “the  top  con¬ 
servative  leader  in  the  White  House 
today,”  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
Post’s  “liberal  agenda.” 

Washington  Post  managing  editor 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.  told  E&P  that 
Bozell’s  comparisons  are  false. 

“During  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  had  a  mission  at  this  newspaper 
to  look  carefully  at  the  ethical  con¬ 


simply  a  false  comparison.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stories  devoted  to  congres¬ 
sional  travel  and  congressional  perks 
I  think  way  outnumbers  the  Sununu 
stories,”  he  continued. 

“This  coverage  has  scrutinized  the 
conduct  of  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans.  We  are  not  on  an  ideo¬ 
logical  mission,  we’re  not  anti- 
Republican,  we’re  not  anti-Bush,” 
Downie  said.  “Our  White  House 
reporters  noticed  that  he  [Sununu] 
appeared  to  be  traveling  in  a  way  that 
other  chiefs  of  staff  hadn’t.” 

From  there,  he  explained,  they 
turned  to  reporter  Charles  R.  Bab¬ 
cock,  who  has  uncovered  a  number  of 
stories  involving  improper  conduct  of 
congressmen,  including  Speaker  of 
the  House  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  and 
Rep.  Tony  Coehlo  (D-Calif.),  both  of 
whom  are  Democrats  and  both  of 
whom  subsequently  resigned. 

“Right  there  you  can  see  that 
reporter  doesn’t  just  write  about 
Republicans,”  Downie  added. 
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Media  lose  another  friend 

Thurgood  Marshall  steps  down  from  the  Supreme  Court; 
proposed  successor  has  been  a  judge  for  less  than  two  years 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  the  retirement  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  will  not  as  adversely  affect 
press  issues  as  last  year’s  stepping 
down  of  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.,  it  could  lead  to  a  further  shift  to 
the  right  overall. 

In  his  two-paragraph  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  to  President  Bush,  Marshall, 
83,  who  was  best  known  for  his  civil 
rights  leadership,  stated:  “The  stren¬ 
uous  demands  of  court  work  and 
related  duties  required  and  expected 
as  a  justice  appear  at  this  time  to  be 
incompatible  with  my  advancing  age 
and  medical  condition.” 

Nominated  to  replace  Marshall  is 
Judge  Clarence  Thomas,  43,  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit.  Thomas  was 
Bush’s  first  appointee  to  the  D.C. 
circuit. 

In  announcing  Thomas’  nomina¬ 
tion,  Bush  stressed  that  he  was 
appointing  him  because  he  is  “the 
best  person  at  the  right  time,”  not 
because  he  is  black,  as  is  Marshall, 
the  first  black  ever  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

“I  don’t  feel  I  had  to  nominate  a 
black  American,”  Bush  said  at  a 
press  conference  from  his  Kenne- 
bunkport  home.  “I  don’t  feel  there 
should  be  a  black  seat  or  an  ethnic 
seat  on  the  Court.” 


More  Budget  Blues  at  City  Hall 


Pick 

J«The 

|l  Person 

ytklf-  i  Says  Race  Shouldn’t 

A  Be  an  ‘Excuse’ 

Fur  Naming  a  Bad 
Replacement  JiKige 


Outgoing  Justice  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall  urged  President  Bush  to  pick 
the  best  person,  regardless  of  race, 
as  his  successor. 

chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  Before 
that,  Thomas  was  assistant  secretary 
for  civil  rights  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  and  has  served  as  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Sen.  John  C. 
Danforth  (R-Mo.). 

The  product  of  a  strict  Catholic 
upbringing,  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University  Law  School. 


She  added,  however,  that  recent  opinions  regarding 
the  press  written  or  joined  by  Justices  Anthony  M. 
Kennedy,  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  and  David  H.  Souter 
have  been  encouraging. 


The  president  said  he  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  specific  issues  with  Thomas,  but 
rather  sought  to  determine  if  he  would 
“faithfully  interpret  the  Constitution 
and  avoid  the  tendency  to  legislate 
from  the  bench.” 

Bush  said  he  is  “100%  convinced” 
that  is  what  Thomas  will  do. 

Thomas  has  little  judicial  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  and  has  been  a  judge 
for  just  under  a  year-and-a-half.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  to  the  bench,  he 
served  as  a  somewhat  controversial 


Saying  he  was  “honored  and  hum¬ 
bled”  by  his  nomination,  Thomas  told 
reporters,  “As  a  child,  I  could  not 
dare  dream  that  I’d  ever  see  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  to  mention  be 
nominated  to  it.” 

Choking  back  tears,  he  thanked  his 
grandparents,  his  mother  and  the 
nuns,  “all  of  whom  were  adamant 
that  I  grow  up  to  make  something  of 
myself.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 


dom  of  the  Press,  noted  the  media  are 
“losing  a  friend”  with  the  resignation 
of  Marshall,  whose  “commitment  to 
human  rights  and  civil  rights  and  First 
Amendment  values”  will  be  “sorely 
missed.” 

She  added,  however,  that  recent 
opinions  regarding  the  press  written 
or  joined  by  Justices  Anthony  M. 
Kennedy,  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  and 
David  H.  Souter  have  been  encour¬ 
aging. 

One  of  Marshall’s  more  recent  writ¬ 
ten  decisions  affecting  the  press  was 
Florida  Star  v.  B.J.F.  in  1989. 

The  Court  ruled  6-3  to  overturn 
$100,000  in  damages  to  a  rape  victim 
awarded  her  when  she  was  inadver¬ 
tently  identified  by  a  small  weekly 
Florida  newspaper.  Florida  law  pro¬ 
hibits  publication  of  rape  victims’ 
names  {E&P,  July  1,  1989,  P.  10). 

Marshall’s  opinion,  however,  was 
written  very  narrowly,  focusing  only 
on  the  immediate  case  rather  than  on 
the  broader  constitutional  issue  of 
whether  a  newspaper  can  be  liable  for 
publishing  an  accurate  report  that 
invades  someone’s  privacy. 

Instead,  the  opinion  found  that  the 
law  was  applied  unconstitutionally  in 
that  case,  since  the  newspaper  had 
obtained  the  information  by  legal 
means  from  publicly  available  police 
records. 

The  Star  said  it  had  mistakenly 
reported  the  victim’s  name  in  a 
weekly  crime  column.  The  item 
described  a  robbery  at  knifepoint  of 
the  victim,  but  did  not  mention  the 
word  “rape.” 

Marshall  was  joined  in  his  opinion 
by  Justices  William  J.  Brennan  Jr., 
Harry  A.  Blackmun,  John  Paul  Ste¬ 
vens  and  Anthony  M.  Kennedy.  Jus¬ 
tice  Antonin  Scalia  concurred  in  a 
separate  opinion. 

Justice  Byron  R.  White  dissented, 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  and  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor. 

While  he  noted  there  are  “highly 
significant  interests”  served  by  not 
naming  rape  victims,  the  Court 
majority  found  that  “Imposing  liabil¬ 
ity  for  publication  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  case  is  too  precipitous 
a  means  of  advancing  those  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Marshall  was  a  respected  civil 
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rights  lawyer  and  federal  appeals 
court  judge  and  U.S.  solicitor  general 
prior  to  his  naming  to  the  Court  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1967. 

Marshall  said  a  rumor  he  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  conservative  stronghold 
on  the  Court,  which  increased  after 
his  friend  Brennan’s  resignation  last 
year,  was  “a  double-barreled  lie.” 

During  a  rare  press  conference  with 
reporters  following  his  resignation, 
Marshall  said  he  would  remain  on  the 
Court  until  his  successor  was  quali¬ 
fied  “in  case  anything  came  up  where 
I  was  needed.  For  a  nine-member 
court,  that’s  important.” 

Although  he  refused  to  comment  on 
the  justices  or  specific  cases,  Mar¬ 
shall  did  tell  the  reporters  when  inter¬ 
viewing  prospective  law  clerks  during 
the  last  few  years,  he  asked  them  how 
they  liked  writing  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions. 

“If  they  said  no,  they  didn’t  get  the 
job,”  he  added. 

In  1954,  as  chief  legal  counsel  of  the 
NAACP,  Marshall  argued  and  won 
the  landmark  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
case  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
which  abolished  “separate  but  equal” 
school  systems. 

Some  of  Marshall’s  strongest  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  Court  have  come  in  death 
penalty  and  civil  rights  cases.  He  is  as 
passionately  against  the  death  penalty 
as  he  is  in  favor  of  civil  rights  and 
affirmative  action. 

Ironically,  Thomas’  nomination  to 
the  federal  appeals  court  was  hotly 
contested  by  civil  rights  groups  who 
said  that  during  his  chairmanship  of 
the  EEOC  Thomas  had  allowed 
numerous  age  discrimination  cases  to 
lapse  and  had  argued  against  affirma¬ 
tive  action. 

Although  Thomas  has  not  been  on 
the  bench  long,  he  has  participated  in 
some  Freedom  of  Information  cases 
before  the  D.C.  Circuit. 

After  a  cursory  look  at  Thomas’ 
actions  on  the  D.C  Circuit,  Kirtley 
found  “a  very  limited  record.” 

An  initial  investigation  found  about 
six  Freedom  of  Information  or  pri¬ 
vacy  cases  that  have  come  before 
Thomas  and  in  all  but  one  —  the  pri¬ 
vacy  case  —  the  court  has  ruled 
against  the  requestors. 

Thomas,  however,  has  not  written 
any  of  those  decisions  or  joined  any 
dissents,  indicating  that  he  may  have 
a  “tendency  to  run  with  the  pack.” 

Further,  Kirtley  said  she  finds  it 
troubling  that  “someone  would  rule 
that  consistently  against  Fol  re¬ 
questors,” 

In  two  cases,  however,  one  involv¬ 
ing  commerical  speech  and  another 
indecent  speech,  Thomas  has  shown 
indications  he  is  sensitive  to  free 
speech. 


As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  was  preparing  a  more 
detailed  report  on  Thomas. 

Racing  Form 
sale  finalized 

New  York  investment  firm  Kohl- 
berg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co.  said  it  has 
completed  its  $650  million  purchase 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form  and  eight 
magazines  from  News  Corp.  Ltd.,  the 
Australian  company  controlled  by 
Rupert  Murdoch. 

K-III  Holdings,  founded  in  1989  in 
partnership  with  KKR,  paid  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  and  agreed  to  pay  an 
additional  $50  million  later. 

First  announced  May  23,  the  deal 
was  announced  closed  on  June  17. 

The  sale  was  part  of  News  Corp.’s 
efforts  to  reduce  debt  in  line  with 
terms  of  a  loan  restructuring. 

K-III  promoted  William  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  II  to  publisher  of  the  Racing 
Form,  where  he  had  been  general 
manager  after  21  years  with  the 
nation’s  largest  racing  paper. 

Included  in  the  deal  were  Seven¬ 
teen,  New  York,  New  Woman,  Soap 
Opera  Digest,  Soap  Opera  Weekly, 
Premiere,  Automobile,  European 
Travel  &  Life. 

Crusading 

associations 

State  newspaper  associations  have 
taken  their  show  on  the  road  to  help 
form  groups  that  will  promote  a  free 
press  in  emerging  democracies 
around  the  world. 

The  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  a  group  of  state  press  associa¬ 
tion  directors  based  at  the  Newspaper 
Center  in  Reston,  Va.,  has  agreed  to 
supply  trainers  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspiaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ). 

The  goal  is  to  assist  the  press  in 
emerging  democracies  to  overcome 
their  differences  and  work  together  to 
defend  shared  interests. 

NAM’s  first  mission  sent  Robert 
MacGregor  Shaw,  retired  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  Prague  in  April. 

Arkansas  Press  Association  execu¬ 
tive  director  C.  Dennis  Schick  went  to 
Namibia  to  train  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  managers  later  that  month. 

“It  was  a  thrill  to  be  part  of  a  his¬ 
toric  event,”  Schick  said,  “the  first 
time  ever  that  newspaper  publishers, 
journalism  edugators  and  even  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  from  throughout 
Africa,  came  together  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  a  single  topic:  an  independent 
African  press.” 


As  of  March  1,  the  Richmond  (Vo.) 
Times-Dispotch  and  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  began  offering  daily 
subscribers  via  mail  special  mem¬ 
bership  cards  called  "Press  Pass." 
Working  with  local  advertisers,  the 
newspapers  hove  arranged  for  spe¬ 
cial  offers  and  discounts  available 
at  contracted  advertisers.  The  full- 
page  ad  above  is  run  free  of 
charge  for  advertisers  to  promote 
the  program.  Each  special  offer 
and  discount  will  be  available  to 
Press  Pass  members  far  three 
months.  As  subscribers  renew  their 
prepaid  subscriptions,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  another  card  good  for  the  next 
subscription  period. 


The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  is 
offering  non  seven-day  subscribers 
a  50%  drop  in  subscription  rates 
through  a  promotional  campaign 
called  "The  Big  Drop." 
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The  eyes  are  on  classified 

Classified  ad  sections  are  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  economy 


By  Tony  Case 

Despite  an  overall  slump  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  business, 
industry  professionals  as  well  as  some 
observers  outside  the  business  pre¬ 
dicted  an  optimistic  future  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  at  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

“The  eyes  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  business  are  absolutely  riveted 
toward  classified,”  James  K.  Batten, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami,  said 
in  a  keynote  address.  “A  rebounding 
classified  has  long  been  an  indicator 
that  we’re  coming  out  of  a  reces¬ 
sion.” 

However,  while  classified  remains 
the  most  profitable  segment  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  —  some  newspa¬ 
pers  claim  as  much  as  70%  of  their 
advertising  revenue  comes  from 
classified  —  certain  studies  have 
indicated  that  classified  may  not  be 
out  of  the  woods  yet. 


According  to  a  report  published  by 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc.  of 
New  York,  the  growth  rate  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  expenditures 
dropped  3.3%  in  1990,  compared  with 
increases  in  expenditures  of  2.8%  the 
year  before  and  11.1%  in  1986. 

The  study  predicted  classified 
expenditures  would  drop  an  addi¬ 
tional  5%  in  1991,  but  forecast 
increases  of  4.1%  for  1992,  8%  for 
1993,  and  13.5%  for  1994. 

These  and  other  studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  hypercyclical  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  evidence  of,  as  well  as 
victim  to,  broader  economic  indica¬ 
tors;  as  the  cited  figures  indicate, 
classified  saw  significant  increases 
during  the  boom  of  the  mid-1980s, 
whereas  business  has  slacked  off  con¬ 
siderably  amid  the  current  recession. 

However,  some  have  observed  that 
classified  has  been  newspapers’  sav¬ 


ing  grace  through  tough  economic 
times. 

“During  the  period  of  the  eighties 
when  we  were  all  having  wonderful 
years  because  classified  was  driving 
our  business,  reaching  up  to  40%,  the 
rest  of  our  business  was  suffering,” 
said  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
president  Leonard  Forman  in  an 
address  to  the  conference.  “We  were 
losing  our  share  of  national,  and  the 
retail  business  was  going  away. 

“These  structural  shifts  are  driven 
by  changes  in  supply  and  demand, 
and  we  have  no  control  over  those 
shifts.” 

However,  Batten  noted  that  the 
changing  classified  business  is  subject 
to  factors  other  than  the  economy. 

“  ‘Business  as  usual’  is  not  going  to 
get  the  job  done  anymore,”  he  said. 
“Not  all  of  our  problems  are  cyclical 
in  nature.  The  marketplace  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  we  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  changes  in  the  world  around 
us  and  change  along  with  them.” 

Batten  mentioned  an  increased 
awareness  in  customers’  needs,  tech¬ 


nological  advances,  and  a  renewed 
team  spirit  as  examples  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  changing. 

“This  attitude  change  was  long  in 
coming,  but  was  badly  needed,”  he 
commented. 

Traditionally,  one  indicator  that 
business  is  off  has  been  lower  atten¬ 
dance  at  professional  conferences 
such  as  ANCAM’s.  In  fact,  every 
major  newspaper  group,  including 
ANCAM,  that  has  held  a  meeting  this 
year  has  seen  attendance  nosedive 
from  previous  years. 

According  to  ANCAM  executive 
director  Jo  Ann  Cocking,  this  year’s 
registration  was  195,  compared  with 
230  for  the  1990  conference  in  Cal¬ 
gary,  and  350  for  the  1987  conference 
in  San  Diego,  which  was  the  highest 
attendance  in  the  71  years  since 
ANCAM  has  held  meetings. 

Cocking  attributed  the  poor  atten¬ 


dance  to  current  business  condi¬ 
tions  —  “In  1987,  things  were  roll¬ 
ing;  everybody  was  making  money, 
and  business  was  great”  —  but  also 
noted  that  it  might  behoove  industry 
professionals  to  attend  such  confer¬ 
ences  during  bad  times. 

“You  can’t  save  your  way  out  of 
recession,”  she  told  Ec&P.  “You've 
still  got  to  continue  to  train  people, 
and  I  personally  believe  they  need  the 
networking  and  they  need  the  educa¬ 
tion  more  than  ever.” 

Cocking  noted  that,  because  news¬ 
papers  are  cutting  back  expenditures 
such  as  travel,  managers  are  finding 
alternative  methods  for  training. 

“The  publishers  and  the  ad  direc¬ 
tors  still  recognize  the  need  for  the 
education  and  the  training,”  she  said, 
“but  everything  I’m  hearing  is 
nobody’s  ever  seen  business  this  bad 
before.” 

In  an  effort  to  provide  education 
and  training  for  classified  ad  manag¬ 
ers,  and  at  the  same  time  address 
some  of  the  changes  in  classified, 
ANCAM  introduced  its  first  tele¬ 
phone  sales  seminar  in  conjunction 
with  this  year’s  conference. 

The  association  said  it  is  pleased 
with  the  turnout,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  the  business  climate;  75  CAMs 
from  several  countries  attended  the 
seminar,  the  only  international  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  kind  designed  exclusively 
for  classified,  according  to  ANCAM. 

Sales  and  marketing  techniques 
and  employer-employee  relations 
were  among  the  topics  covered  at  the 
seminar,  which  was  focused  upon 
making  classified  a  more  efficient  and 
even  more  profitable  segment  of  the 
industry. 

“1  wanted  [the  CAMs]  to  hear  the 
theories,  and  then  get  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  kind  of  approach  that  they  could 
actually  go  back  and  use  it,”  said 
Jeannine  Duvall,  CAM  at  the  Desert 
Sun  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  who 
organized  the  seminar.  “Those  peo¬ 
ple  could  walk  out  and  immediately 
generate  more  money.” 

Duvall  echoed  Gocking’s  feeling 
about  training:  “It  has  to  be  important 
to  the  decision  makers  .  .  .  that  you 
need  to  make  an  investment  to  reap 
the  benefits.  It’s  ludicrous  to  think 
that  a  person  could  continually 
improve  in  a  declining  market  without 
learning  additional  skills.” 


“Not  all  of  our  problems  are  cyclical  in  nature.  The 
marketplace  is  changing  rapidly,  and  we  need  to 
understand  the  changes  in  the  world  around  us  and 
change  along  with  them.’* 
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Second-class  citizens? 

Weeklies  charge  discrimination;  contend  the  major  newspaper 
associations  slight  them  by  excluding  them  from  membership 


By  Tony  Case 

A  perceived  discrimination  against 
weekly  newspapers  by  associations 
that  mainly  represent  daily  papers 
was  one  issue  addressed  at  this  year’s 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

Representatives  from  some  week¬ 
lies  voiced  their  concern  about  being 
considered  second-class  citizens  in 
the  newspaper  business,  at  least 
where  some  affiliations  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

For  many  years,  organizations 
such  as  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  —  the  largest  representative 
for  newspaper  advertising  —  have 
excluded  weekly  newspapers  from 
their  membership,  a  fact  which  has 
concerned  many  papers  that  feel  they 
have  a  contribution  to  make  these 
groups. 

There  is  now  a  concern  by  weekly 
newspapers  that  the  proposed  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  associations  will  be  merged 
under  one  title  and  be  managed  by  the 
Ad  Bureau,  will  also  exclude  the  non¬ 
dailies. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Ad  Bureau 
told  E&P  that  it  has  been  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  daily  papers  since  it  was 
started  in  1913,  and  noted  that  week¬ 
lies  have  their  own  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

However,  the  105-year-old  NNA 
does  not  exclude  daily  papers  from  its 
membership. 

“Originally,  the  process  behind  the 
NNA  was  to  protect  community  and 
suburban  weekly  newspapers, 
although  there  are  now  more  than  700 
daily  papers  represented  by  the 
NNA,”  Stanley  Schwartz,  a  spokes¬ 
person  for  the  NNA,  told  E&P. 

Of  the  5,300  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  the  NNA,  780  are  dailies, 
according  to  NNA  executive  vice 
president  David  C.  Simonson. 

Molly  Caroland,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  New  York  City 
alternative  weekly  the  Village  Voice, 
told  E&P  that  while  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  certain  organizations  did  not 
recognize  them  in  the  past  because  of 


their  minimal  circulation  or  other  fac¬ 
tors,  current  industry  trends  have  put 
weeklies  in  the  same  league  as  dailies. 

The  weekly  papers  have  carved 
their  own  niche  in  the  newspaper 
business,  according  to  Caroland,  in 
the  sense  that  they  cater  to  a  less 
print-oriented  culture. 

“Our  competition  now  is  more 
radio  and  television  and  cable  and 
technology  and  electronics,  and  peo¬ 
ple  would  rather  go  to  the  health  club 
or  do  other  things  than  read  now," 
Caroland  said.  “The  fact  that  .  .  . 
you  can  buy  a  weekly  and  absorb  a 
week’s  worth  of  information  is  very 
valuable  for  a  lot  of  advertisers,  and 
we’re  getting  a  big  market  share 
[because]  of  that.” 


weeklies  based  in  Hatfield,  Mass.  “1 
hope  that  the  new  organization  is 
going  to  look  at  that  issue  carefully.” 

Benedict  noted  that  some  daily 
newspapers  are  now  pubFshing 
weeklies  because  they  have  .^cog- 
nized  that  weeklies  are  popular  with 
readers  and,  in  addition,  are  a  strong 
advertising  revenue  source. 

“With  everything  that’s  happening 
in  the  newspaper  industry  right 
now  ...  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me 
that  we  should  split  ourselves  apart,” 
Benedict  added.  “There  are  many 
things  we  can  do  together.” 

Ad  Bureau  president  Len  Forman 
said  during  one  feedback  session  at 
the  ANCAM  conference  that  such 
issues  as  whether  or  not  to  allow 


“As  far  as  I  know,  the  weeklies  have  always  been 
invited  to  be  a  part  of  ANCAM,”  Jo  Ann  Cocking, 
ANCAM  executive  director,  told  E&P.  “It’s  never  been 
an  issue.” 


In  addition,  Caroland  explained 
that,  while  some  papers  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  day,  their  readership 
usually  is  greater  on  certain  days, 
specifically  Sunday  and  Wednesday, 
in  effect  making  them  more  like 
weekly  papers. 

“Weeklies  and  dailies  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  alike,”  she  said.  “1  think 
weeklies  are  more  and  more  success¬ 
ful  and  getting  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market,  and  [the  organizations]  can 
recognize  how  weeklies  can  help 
them.” 

When  the  six  newspaper  marketing 
groups,  including  ANCAM,  eventu¬ 
ally  merge  with  the  Ad  Bureau  to  form 
the  American  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association,  the  result  of  a  study  by 
the  New  York  consulting  firm  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton  commissioned  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  NAB  (E&P,  Jan. 
26,  P.  15),  weekly  newspapers  hope 
their  concerns  will  be  addressed. 

“1  don’t  think  they’re  justified  in 
not  allowing  weeklies  to  join  the  asso¬ 
ciation,”  said  Joleen  Benedict,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director  for  Advocate 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  news  and  arts 


weeklies  into  the  new  association 
would  have  to  be  considered  by  that 
membership. 

“The  conversations  that  have  been 
going  on,  frankly,  have  been  to  talk 
about  things  that  have  been  of  major 
concern  to  everybody  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  organization,  not  the 
programs,”  Forman  said. 

“One  of  the  first  things  that  has  to 
happen  [is]  the  councils  of  the  new 
association  are  going  to  have  to  set 
their  own  programs:  How  many  con¬ 
ferences  there  are  going  to  be?  Are 
there  going  to  be  weekly  newspapers? 
I  mean,  there  are  no  givens  on  any¬ 
thing,”  Forman  added. 

While  some  groups  have  ignored 
the  weeklies,  organizations  such  as 
the  NNA  and  ANCAM  have  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  join  their  membership. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  the  weeklies 
have  always  been  invited  to  be  a 
part  of  ANCAM,”  Jo  Ann  Cocking, 
ANCAM  executive  director,  told 
E&P.  “It’s  never  been  an  issue.” 

“ANCAM  has  been  very  suppor¬ 
tive  of  weekly  papers,  and  1  know  my 
newspapers  and  other  weeklies  I’ve 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


The  shoppers  say  they  are  enjoying 
a  relatively  recession-proof  existence 
these  days.  So  does  the  so-called 
alternative  press. 

Unlike  the  ANPA  and  ASNE  con¬ 
ventions  this  spring,  the  Association 
of  Alternative  Newspapers  attendees 
emerged  from  their  annual  conclave 
in  New  Orleans  last  month  high  as  a 
kite. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  handful  of  rag¬ 
tag  tabs  started  appearing  in  counter- 
cultural  hotbeds  of  the  country.  Nee¬ 
dling  the  establishment  was  their  bag. 
Today  there  are  76  —  count  them  — 
not-so-ragtag  alternative  weeklies 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  dailies  in 
most  major  cities.  Shouldn’t  we  main- 
streamers  deign  to  look  at  what  and 
how  they  are  making  it  in  these  tough 
times? 

The  association  president,  Ray 
Hartman  of  the  River  Front  Times  in 
St.  Louis,  paints  this  profile  of  his 
flock: 

•  The  76  weekly  alternatives,  as 
distinct  from  community  free  shop¬ 
pers,  have  a  claimed  total  circulation 
of  four  million. 

•  All  but  two  or  three  are  free-sub- 
scription. 

•  The  average  mean  circulation  of 
each  paper  is  50,000. 

•  The  papers  average  about  52 
pages  an  issue  and  have  been  holding, 
in  fact  are  slightly  up,  through  the 
recession  months. 

•  The  most  economically  robust  of 
the  lot  are:  the  Chicago  Reader,  Los 
Angeles  Weekly,  Boston  Phoenix, 
New  Times  (Phoenix,  Ariz.),  Bay 
Guardian  (San  Francisco),  Seattle 
Weekly,  San  Diego  Reader,  Maine 
Times,  Advocate  Papers  in  New 
England,  Now  in  Toronto,  West  Word 
in  Denver  and  Miami  New  Times. 

•  Attendance  at  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  was  350,  up  from  last  year’s 
count  of  280. 

What  are  their  tricks? 

Hartman,  Steve  Mindich,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Phoenix,  and  several 
other  old-timers  in  the  alternative 
press  agree  on  these  guiding  princi¬ 
ples: 

1.  They  have  grown  up  a  bit  and 
have  become  sobered  by  the  market¬ 
place.  They  go  after  department  store 
ads  and  are  getting  some.  Conse- 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  ’Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  appears  on  a 
monthly  basis.) 


quently,  they  have  reined  in  some  of 
the  more  outrageous  advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism  in  their  news  columns,  and 
many  of  them  indeed  have  less  inves¬ 
tigative  zeal.  Some  even  label  their 
news  analysis  and  commentary  pieces. 
That  is  the  sobering-up  trend. 

2.  What  they  have  not  curtailed  is 
their  freewheeling  editorial  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  political  and  corporate 
establishment,  their  detailed  cover¬ 
age  of  the  inner  city,  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interest  of  the  college  cul¬ 
ture.  Their  surefire  ingredient  always 
is  blanket  coverage  of  the  arts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  music  scene. 

3.  They  maintain  chaotic  news¬ 
room  bureaucracies  and  give  writers 
their  head,  but  good.  As  a  result,  the 
alternatives  have  developed  and 
showcased  some  great  writing  talent. 
They  have  become  a  major  recruiting 
source  for  the  dailies.  In  times  past, 
the  smaller  mainstream  dailies  and 
weeklies  were  the  only  route  to  the 
metros. 

Hartman  is  particularly  pleased 
that  most  alternatives,  unlike  the 
straight  press,  did  not  buy  into  Desert 
Storm.  “Look  at  the  so-called  liberal 
press  —  the  New  York  Times,  News¬ 
week  and  Time.  Their  eulogies  to  the 
war  were  enough  to  make  you  vomit. 

“We  assume  that  we  are  a  second 
source  for  readers,  so  we  report  what 
the  dailies  don’t  cover  adequately, 
which  is  big-time  coverage  of  the 
inner  city  and  neighborhoods,’’  Hart¬ 
man  said.  “Generally,  I  think  we  are 
simply  more  attuned  to  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  baby  boomers.” 

Steve  Mindich,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Phoenix,  probably  the  most 
successful  of  alternative  publications, 
minces  no  words  about  his  straight 
brethren. 

“For  years,  most  newspapers  have 
become  totally  spoiled,”  he  feels. 
“They  never  built  into  their  infra¬ 
structure  the  necessary  marketing, 
content  and  attitudes  to  make  them 
relevant  to  the  changing  audience. 
The  dailies  have  just  begun  to  do  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  years.” 

On  writing,  he  has  pointed  out  that 
“Scores  of  my  reporters  go  to  the 
dailies  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  1  can’t 
recognize  their  work  any  more.  Their 
creativity  is  gone,  dried  up.  So  much 
of  a  writer’s  style  depends  upon  the 
environment  of  the  workplace,”  de¬ 
clared  Mindich,  who  produces  a 
nO.OOO-circulation  weekly  without  a 
single  union  in  a  strong  union  city  and 
whose  two  summer  entertainment 
preview  issues  this  year  were  up  8% 


By  Thomas  Winship 


over  last  year.  Not  bad  in  a  time  when 
some  dailies  are  down  by  as  much  as 
50%,  60%,  and  80%. 


*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  the  postwar  reporting 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  is  so 
skimpy?  Still  no  body  count  out  of 
Iraq.  The  only  count  we  do  get  is  the 
number  of  journalists  convicted  on 
court-marshal  charges  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  our  liberated  Kuwait. 

Why  is  it  that  a  team  of  medical 
school  doctors  has  given  us  the  best 
damage  reports  from  Iraq,  not  news¬ 
paper  reporters? 

Why  is  it  that  Frontline,  Moyers’ 
and  other  tv  reports  are  doing  a  better 
general  mop-up  job  on  the  war  than 
newspapers  are? 

Moyers  and  Frontline  also  lead  the 
pack  on  keeping  alive  the  alleged 
October  Surprise  mystery.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  knowledgeable  print  edi¬ 
tors  continue  to  tell  all  comers  why 
the  possible  1988  election  scandal 
never  could  have  occurred  because 
such  an  atrocity  would  have  leaked 
out  in  Washington.  Uh  huh.  Like  the 
original  Iran-Contra  deal,  which  a 
Beirut  weekly  broke? 

Why  are  political  reporters  spin¬ 
ning  their  wheels  because  of  the 
shortage  of  presidential  candidates? 
Perhaps  they  may  be  forced  to  cover 
in  a  serious  way  the  serious  issues 
floundering  in  Congress. 

And  why  is  it  that  “empowerment” 
newspapering  still  is  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  game  in  town?  In  a  move  to  hold 
kids’  attention  during  study  periods 
recently,  a  Brooklyn  junior  high 
school  student  was  showing  films  of 
violence  and  explicit  sex.  Among 
them  was  an  R-rated  horror  film 
about  a  psychopathic  doll  named 
“Chucky”  who  kills,  maims  and  uses 
four-letter  words.  The  Daily  News 
caught  wind  of  the  outrage  and 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 

E&P 


§0 

SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  2a  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  teiephone  calis. 
Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfortabie  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The 
E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex 
telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use  a  simple 
touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants 
and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 

at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 

of  9  to  5  working  hours. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified  . . .  gets  results 


Baker  asks  help  of  U.S.  media 

Says  press  should  offer  financial  and  educational 
assistance  to  the  recently  freed  media  in  Eastern  Europe 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  is  an  “urgent  need”  for  the 
free  media  to  help  put  the  principles  of 
press  rights  into  practice  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  James  A.  Baker  III. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Freedom  Forum,  formerly  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  in  Arlington,  Va., 
Baker  urged  those  present  “to  put 
your  energy  and  your  money  where 
my  mouth  is.  To  put  your  funds  into 
concrete  programs  that  will  give  inde¬ 
pendent  journalists  a  solid  start. 

“I’m  sure  we  agree  that  now  is  the 
time  when  it  really  counts  —  when 
countries  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
forming  new  constitutions,  revamp¬ 
ing  legal  systems,  and  building  civil 
societies. 

“In  the  long  run,  free  media  can 
survive  only  in  a  democratic,  free- 


Accredit 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


began  to  develop  a  diversity  standard 
of  its  own  in  1979  because  its  “profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  members  felt 
that  having  more  qualified  minority 
students  and  having  more  female  and 
minority  faculty  in  the  professional 
schools  ACEJMC  accredits  was  cru¬ 
cial  for  those  institutions,  for  the 
media,  and  for  the  American  public.” 

According  to  the  ANPA’s  delegate 
to  the  ACEJMC  Pam  Johnson,  who 
also  serves  as  publisher  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  the  ANPA  vehe¬ 
mently  supports  the  diversity  stan¬ 
dard,  as  well  as  the  ACEJMC’s 
defense  of  it. 

“I  commended  John  Lavine  for 
taking  the  very  aggressive  role  that  he 
did,  and  I  think  it  was  appropriate,” 
she  told  E&P. 

“I  think  the  [ACEJMC]  has  a  tong 
history  of  working  with  the  diversity 
issue,”  she  added,  noting  that  she, 
along  with  Lavine  and  others,  had 
helped  institute  the  diversity  stan¬ 
dard. 

“To  work  on  an  issue  for  so  long 
that  you  think  is  so  important  and 
then  to  have  the  DoE’s  council 
intervene  is  unacceptable,”  she 


market  environment.  The  key  is  that 
we  get  in  there  and  support  indepen¬ 
dent  voices  now  until  they  can  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Otherwise,  our  help 
will  come  too  late,”  Baker  said. 

Baker  further  noted  that  U.S. 
media  should  not  be  too  concerned 
“whether  the  particular  model  of 
independence  they  choose  is  the 
BBC,  PBS,  NBC  or  C-Span,  provided 
independence  means  freedom  from 
government  or  political  control  and 
influence.” 

The  secretary  of  state  highlighted 
four  areas  of  priority,  where  concrete 
and  early  results  can  be  built:  provid¬ 
ing  resources;  investment;  under¬ 
standing  issues  of  control,  press  laws 
and  access;  and  training. 

“The  jamming  towers,  censorship 
laws  and  the  Berlin  Wall  itself  may  be 
gone,  but  there  are  many  serious  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
which  remain:  authoritarian  methods. 


commented. 

In  addition,  the  ASNE  issued  a 
media  alert  which  quoted  ASNE  and 
Miami  Herald  president  David 
Lawrence  Jr.  as  saying  that  the  “issue 
is  terribly  important”  to  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

“If  the  secretary’s  position  pre¬ 
vails,  it  will  choke  off  a  major  source 
of  qualified  minority  and  female 
employees  for  U.S.  newspapers,” 
Lawrence  said.  “It  will  also  lead  to 
the  decline  of  minority  faculty  who 
are  important  both  as  role  models  for 
students  and  as  scholars  who  can 
teach  all  of  us  more  about  the 
increasingly  diverse  communities 
newspapers  must  serve.” 

The  alert  went  on  to  request  that 
papers  which  ran  stories  about  the 
controversy  send  copies  to  both  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  ASNE. 

Dr.  James  Crook,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  said 
he  was  “taken  aback”  by  Alexan¬ 
der’s  stance  on  diversity. 

Alexander,  a  former  two-term  Ten¬ 
nessee  governor,  had  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  secretary 
of  education. 

“As  far  as  I  knew,  he  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  diversity  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,”  Crook  told  E&P.  “I  didn’t 
see  any  evidence  of  this  viewpoint 


entrenched  old  structures,  insular  and 
intolerant  attitudes,”  Baker  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  “We  ought  not 
to  delude  ourselves  or  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union:  building  democracy  is 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  task.  It 
took  decades,  if  not  centuries,  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

“Freedom’s  road  is  oftentimes  a 
difficult  one,  it  can  be  a  very  painful 
one,  and  the  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  beginning  to  find  that  out  and  they 
need  to  recognize  that,  too.” 

However,  Baker  added,  “They 
also  need  to  know  that  we  support 
them  in  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
cannot  ensure  their  success.  Only 
they  can  ensure  they’ll  be  successful, 
but  we  can  lend  a  helping  hand  as  they 
cross  the  new  frontier,  the  frontier 
called  freedom.” 


when  he  was  here.” 

Crook  agreed  with  Lavine’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  diversity  standards  are 
essential  to  good  journalism,  and  to  a 
quality  journalism  education,  as  well. 

“In  order  to  be  a  good  journalist, 
you  just  cannot  be  an  exclusive  per¬ 
son,”  Crook  said.  “To  cover  the 
news,  one  must  be  inclusive,  and  that 
goes  along  with  the  way  we  organize 
our  schools  of  journalism.” 

On  the  heels  of  the  controversy,  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Human  Resources  and  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations,  a  House 
panel,  has  subpoenaed  documents 
related  to  Alexander’s  decision  to 
defer  MSA’s  reaccreditation. 

The  DoE  reportedly  has  decided  to 
comply  with  the  subpoena  —  which 
requests  such  documents  as  reports, 
notes  and  correspondence  —  although 
there  was  some  initial  concern  that 
certain  documents  contained  pri¬ 
vileged  information. 


Raise  money 

A  team  of  3 1  employees  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  raised  $2,300 
for  the  March  of  Dimes  in  the  annual 
Warner  Walk. 

Edna  Trunnell  of  advertising  was 
the  top  fund-raiser,  gathering  $800 
from  21  sponsors. 
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U.S.  Senate  votes  to  open  campus  crime  records 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Campus  crime  reports  would  be 
opened  to  the  public  under  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Violent  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1991  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  June  27. 

The  amendment,  proposed  by  Sen. 
Tim  Wirth  (D.-Colo.),  would  explic¬ 
itly  exempt  crime  records  from  those 
student  records  which  colleges  are 
not  permitted  to  make  public  under 
the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA). 

In  a  case  brought  by  a  Missouri 
student  newspaper  editor,  Traci 
Bauer,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Russell  G.  Clark  ruled  earlier  this 
year  that  FERPA  did  not  apply  to 
campus  crime  records,  and  that  any 
law  that  prohibited  the  release  of 
those  records  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

However,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 


cation  has  appealed  that  ruling,  and 
has  warned  at  least  14  universities 
that  they  could  lose  their  federal 
funding  if  they  continue  to  make  cam¬ 
pus  crime  records  available  to  the 
public  and  news  organizations. 

Sen.  Wirth  said  he  had  created  his 
amendment  to  remove  any  contradic¬ 
tions  between  federal  laws  and  laws  in 
states  such  as  Colorado  that  require 
all  police  agencies  —  including  cam¬ 
pus  police  —  to  release  routinely  the 
names  of  those  arrested  or  otherwise 
involved  in  alleged  crime. 

“Colorado  universities  were  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  losing  federal 
funds  if  they  did  comply  with  state 
open  records  laws.  I  am  pleased  we 
have  succeeded  with  the  first  step  in 
correcting  this  problem,”  Wirth  said. 

Colorado  State  University  was  one 
of  the  schools  which  received  a  warn¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  April  university  offi¬ 


cials  decided  to  stop  releasing  crime 
reports. 

The  Senate  vote  was  hailed  by  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center,  which  has 
campaigned  vigorously  against 
schools  which  it  it  says  are  using 
FERPA  to  cover  up  campus  crime. 

“Although  FERPA  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1974  and  no  school  ever 
had  its  funding  taken  away  for  releas¬ 
ing  information  about  campus  crime, 
the  Department  of  Education  chose  to 
fight  to  the  death  to  see  that  campus 
crime  is  covered  up.  Now,  thanks  to 
Sen.  Wirth,  it  looks  as  if  Congress 
may  settle  this  issue  once  and  for  all,” 
SPEC  executive  director  Mark  Good¬ 
man  said. 

Goodman  said  the  center’s  Access 
to  Campus  Crime  Reports  Project  has 
received  100  calls  from  student  news¬ 
papers  nationwide  that  say  they  are 
being  denied  access  to  campus 
police  reports. 


LEGAL 


Woman  acquitted  in  assault  against  editor 


After  deliberating  less  than  an  I 
hour,  a  Sacramento  Superior  Court 
jury  on  June  26  acquitted  a  woman  of 
assault  and  battery  charges  for  strik¬ 
ing  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  editor 
Joseph  Farah  at  an  abortion  clinic. 

The  jury  found  that  Alison  Gude 
was  acting  in  self-defense  when  she 
struck  Farah  outside  the  Pregnancy 
Consultation  Center  last  August.  Her 
attorney  argued  that  Farah  had 
grabbed  Gude’s  arm,  prompting  her 
reprisal.  A  videotape  viewed  by 
jurors  showed  Gude  punching  Farah. 
Defense  attorney  Diana  Bullock 
countered  that  “You  never  see  Joe 
Farah’ s  right  hand,”  contending  that 
Farah  was  holding  Gude’s  arm  and 
her  blows  were  to  protect  herself. 

“This  is  a  case  that  never  should 
have  gone  to  trial,”  Gude  told  the 
Sacramento  Bee  outside  the  court¬ 
room.  “1  maintained  my  innocence 
from  the  beginning,  and  I’m  glad  the 
jury  saw  it  as  well.” 

During  the  seven-day  trial,  the 
prosecutor,  Kathy  Kolman,  termed 
Gude  “a  bomb  waiting  to  go  off.”  She 
maintained  that  Gude  was  seeking  a 
confrontation  with  an  abortion  pro¬ 
testor  and  Farah  simply  happened  to 
be  there. 

Farah  said  previously  he  had  gone 
to  the  abortion  center  as  a  journalist 
after  hearing  that  abortion  supporters 


were  harassing  abortion  opponents 
there.  During  the  trial,  he  testified 
that  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets 
during  the  altercation  with  Gude  and 
that  at  no  time  did  he  grab  or  strike  the 
woman. 

In  his  closing  statement,  Gude’s 
attorney,  Daniel  Barton  charged  that 
Farah  was  a  “liar,”  with  a  vendetta 
against  Gude  because  of  her  activism 
in  helping  women  seeking  abortions. 


Gude,  who  said  she  has  just  passed 
the  State  Bar  examination,  testified 
she  and  other  members  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Area  Coalition  for  Our  Repro¬ 
ductive  Rights  were  escorting  clinic 
patients  past  anti-abortion  protes¬ 
tors  when  the  incident  with  Farah 
occurred. 

Farah  did  not  return  an  E&P  phone 
call. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Police:  Seizure  of  camera  was  improper 


A  Detroit  police  officer  who  seized 
a  news  camera  last  February  from 
Detroit  News  photographer  David 
Coates  acted  improperly,  according 
to  an  official  investigation. 

The  civilian  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  ruled  that  officer  William 
Thrasher  had  violated  the  police  con¬ 
duct  code  when  he  confiscated  the 
camera  at  a  time  when  Coates  was 
waiting  to  photograph  then-Police 
Chief  William  L.  Hart. 

The  board’s  chief  investigator, 
Thomas  C.  Eder,  disclosed  the  ruling 
in  a  letter  to  News  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  Robert  H.  Giles. 

Thrasher  faces  disciplinary  action 
before  one  of  several  police  units  as  a 
result  of  the  ruling. 

“We’re  grateful  that  the  Board  of 


Police  Commissioners  recognizes  the 
right  of  journalists  to  do  their  job  with¬ 
out  interference  from  the  police,” 
Giles  said  in  a  statement. 

In  the  Feb.  12  incident,  Coates  and 
a  television  camera  crew  were  waiting 
outside  the  former  police  chief’s 
home.  Hart  had  been  indicted  the  day 
before  in  connection  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  $2.6  million  allegedly 
stolen  from  a  secret  police  depart¬ 
ment  fund  {E&P,  March  2,  1991,  P. 
32). 

Coates  left  his  camera  on  the 
ground  next  to  the  tv  camera  while  he 
called  the  newsroom  from  his  car. 

In  the  meantime,  Thrasher  took  the 
camera,  later  explaining  to  Coates 
that  he  was  taking  it  to  a  police  pre¬ 
cinct  station  for  “safekeeping.” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


James  B.  Shaffer,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Sun-Times  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Company,  effec¬ 
tive  June  17.  He  succeeds  John  R. 
DiMatteo,  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer,  who  will  remain  with  the 
company  as  a  consultant. 

Shaffer,  46,  joined  the  Sun-Times 
Company  in  1989.  Before  that  he 
spent  seven  years  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer.  He  was  associated 
with  Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  for  13  years,  serving  as  associate 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier  Express;  publisher  of  Stomberg 
Publications  Inc.,  a  chain  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  in  Maryland;  and  in 
various  management  positions  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

:|c  :|c  4s 

The  Taiiahasse  (Fla.)  Democrat 
has  promoted  four  executives  to  new 
management  roles. 

Doris  Dunlap  became  senior  vice 
president/administration;  Michael 
Smernoff  became  vice  president/ 
operations;  Tom  Privett  became 
vice  president/marketing;  and 
Samuel  Nottage  was  named  con¬ 
troller. 

The  realignment  follows  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Democrat’s  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Fred  Mott. 
who  has  been  promoted  to  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Perry  Shoemaker,  suburban 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  Shoemaker 
joined  the  Inquirer  in  1974  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  and  also  worked  as  an 
investigative  reporter,  deputy 
national  editor  and  roving  national 
reporter.  After  an  overseas  stint  in 
London,  she  became  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor,  then  executive 
Neighbors  editor  and  suburban  edi¬ 
tor. 

She  is  the  first  female  managing 


editor  in  the  Observer’s  105-year  his¬ 
tory.  She  succeeds  Doug  Clifton, 
named  executive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  in  March. 

4:  4:  4c 

Charles  Willia.ms,  previously 
major  accounts  sales  manager  for 
Tucson  Newspapers,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Western  sales  director  of 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales. 

His  responsibilities  include  heading 
up  the  GNNS  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  offices,  directing  Gannett 
Newspaper  sales  efforts  in  the  West¬ 
ern  region  of  the  U.S.  and  overseeing 
Western  region/national  coordination 
with  the  National  Four-Color  News¬ 
paper  Network. 

Williams  joined  GNNS  in  1986  as 
an  account  executive,  after  seven 
years  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In 
1988,  he  joined  Tucson  Newspapers. 

4c  4:  4c 

John  M.  Meyer  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  division  of 
the  Des  Plaines  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Suburban 
Times  Newspapers.  The  division 
publishes  eight  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest 
suburbs. 

Meyer  joined  Des  Plaines  Publish¬ 
ing  in  1985  as  director  of  advertising. 
In  1988,  he  was  appointed  associate 
publisher.  Before  that  he  was  associ¬ 
ate  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  has  created  the  position  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  manager  for  Gary 
Wortel,  former  zone  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  The  reorganized  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  division  will  cross- 
sell  advertising  schedules  into  classi¬ 
fied  and  ROP  positions,  plus  a  new 
Friday  section  called  “Drive.” 

4c  4c  4c 

Reta  Rose  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  Spelling 
Bee.  She  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  annual  competition. 


which  involves  more  than  nine  million 
students  and  is  sponsored  by  221 
newspapers. 

Rose,  a  former  middle  school  lan¬ 
guage  arts  and  social  studies  teacher, 
has  been  co-director  of  the  bee  since 
1986.  Co-director  Sondra  Austin  is 
leaving  to  pursue  her  education. 

In  addition  to  the  final  competition 
in  Washington,  Rose  will  plan  and 
supervise  all  aspects  of  the  spellers’ 
weeklong  visit  to  the  capital  city.  The 
rest  of  the  year  she  will  be  responsible 
for  researching  and  creating  the  900- 
word  National  Spelling  Bee  word  list, 
producing  word  publications  and 
guidebooks,  and  soliciting  and  advis¬ 
ing  newspaper  sponsors. 

4c  4c  4c 

Wayne  Reed,  a  30-year  veteran  in 
broadcasting  and  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Promotion  Coordinator  for  the 
38  suburban  Chicago  newspapers  of 
Pioneer  Press.  Reed  came  to  Pioneer 
in  1978  and  has  served  in  various 
capacities  within  the  promotion 
department  including  that  of  senior 
copywriter. 

Prior  to  joining  the  company,  he 
worked  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  10 
years. 

His  new  duties  include  overseeing 
the  creation  of  all  company  promo¬ 
tional  efforts.  He  will  report  to  Glann 
Warning,  Pioneer’s  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  services. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Michael  (Mike)  Story  has 
been  named  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Tele»Mart  Inc.  of 
Richardson,  Texas,  which  publishes 
telecommunications  magazines. 

Story  previously  had  worked  as 
national  titles  publisher  for  Link 
House  Publications,  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Newspaper  Group 
of  England;  marketing  director  for 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area; 
and  publisher  of  several  Texas  dailies 
owned  by  Taylor  Communications  of 
Fort  Worth. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  G.  Ellis  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Muncie  (111.)  Star  and 
the  Muncie  Evening  Press.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  who  had 
held  that  position  since  1979. 

Kerry  Arter,  state  editor  of  the 
Star  for  two-and-a-half  years,  will  be 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Star. 
Donna  Douglas  will  replace  Arter, 
moving  up  from  her  position  as  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor. 
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Betsy  August,  assistant  business 
editor  of  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  since  1989,  has  been 
named  business  editor.  August  has 
played  a  key  role  in  developing  the 
Saturday  business  section,  expanding 
the  Sunday  business  section  to  cover 
more  personal  finance,  and  changing 
the  Monday  business  section  to  focus 
on  small  business,  careers  and  the 
workplace. 

She  joined  the  Record  in  1986  as  a 
municipal  reporter  and  moved  to 
business  news  in  1988.  She  succeeds 
Daniel  J.  Shea  who  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  publishing  systems  technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Record’s  management 
information  systems  division. 


John  Fish  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron- 
incle  and  the  Augusta  Herald.  Fish  has 
been  with  the  papers  for  three  years, 
first  as  weekend  editor  and  most 
recently  as  news  editor.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newsroom  and  report  to 
executive  editor  Dennis  Sodomka. 

Previously,  he  had  been  city  editor 
and  business  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record  and  managing  editor, 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  of  The 
Robesonian  in  Lumberton,  N.C. 


Rebecca  Howard  was  named  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  The  Signal,  Santa 
Clarita,  Calif.,  a  seven-day  daily  with 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  45,000. 

Howard  will  be  responsible  for  the 
design  and  content  of  the  paper’s 
community  (clubs,  organizations, 
youth,  seniors,  and  religion)  pages, 
features,  entertainment,  food  and 
children’s  sections.  She  succeeds 
John  “J.J.”  Jackson  who  recently 
resigned. 

Howard  is  a  1988  graduate  of  Kan¬ 
sas  State  University,  and  joined  the 
Signal  as  food  editor  in  1989. 


Blair  has  headed  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  PressLink  since  1989.  Before 
that  he  was  controller  and  new  build¬ 
ing  project  director  at  the  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Ledger-Enquirer.  As  president 
of  PressLink,  Blair  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  the  overall  strategy  and 
day-to-day  operations.  Fidler  will 
begin  a  nine-month  stint  in  September 
as  a  Gannett  Foundation  Fellow. 


The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
announced  that  Larry  Frankel  was 
named  to  the  new  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  industrial  relations/general 
counsel.  He  will  oversee  legal  mat¬ 
ters  and  relations  with  all  unions  at 
the  Beacon  Journal.  Frankel,  50,  was 
previously  labor  counsel  for  the 
Washington  Post  for  six  years. 


J.  Frazier  Smith,  former  assistant 
city  editor  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  been  named  director  of 
Ohio  University’s  Midwest  Newspa¬ 
per  Workshop  for  Minorities. 

Smith  replaces  Ted  Pease,  who 
founded  the  program  in  1988  and  is 
the  new  chair  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Saint  Michael’s  College 
in  Colchester,  Vt. 

Smith,  30,  is  a  June  master’s  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
journalism.  He  was  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  workshop  last  summer  and 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


has  served  as  a  visiting  professional 
and  faculty  member  since  1988.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Enquirer  for  seven  years,  and 
prior  to  that  was  a  USA  Today 
reporter  and  senior  recruiter  for  the 
Gannett  Co. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Clark,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  was 
elected  a  vice  president  and  named  to 
the  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  board  of 
directors. 

Also  elected  vice  presidents  were: 
Paul  E.  Kritzer,  secretary  of  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel  Inc.,  and  Mildred  L, 
Seibel,  assistant  secretary  of  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel.  Kritzer  has  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  since  June  1987. 

Also  elected  a  director  was  Gerry 
Hinkley,  who  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  fol¬ 
lowing  the  promotion  of  Keith  Spore 
to  editor.  Hinkley  has  been  managing 
editor  since  March  1991. 

4c  4c  :1c 

The  Florida  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  Executives  elected 
and  installed  Cindy  Bryant  as  the 
1991-92  president  at  their  spring  con¬ 
ference  in  Jupiter,  Fla. 

Bryant,  sales  development  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  man¬ 
ages  the  advertising  bureau  for  Mar¬ 
tin,  St.  Lucie,  Okeechobee  and 
Indian  River  counties. 

Other  officers  installed  were:  first 
vice  president  Foy  Maloy,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Ocala  Star  Banner;  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president,  Joe  Gess,  general 
advertising  manager,  Tampa  Tribune; 
secretary,  Andy  Kohut,  advertising/ 
marketing  creative  manager,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  treasurer,  LUCY 
Talley,  advertising  director.  The 
Ledger  of  Lakeland. 
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Richard  Blair,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink,  has  been 
named  president,  succeeding  Roger 
Fidler. 
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OBITUARIES 


Maurice  Elevens,  54,  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  since  1981,  was  killed  in 
a  two-car  collision  May  24.  Also 
killed  in  the  same  crash  was  co¬ 
worker  Raymond  Johnson. 

Elevens,  a  33-year  Times  em¬ 
ployee,  joined  the  paper  in  1957  at 
age  21  in  the  circulation  department. 
He  moved  into  the  pressroom  as  an 
apprentice  pressman  a  year  later.  In 
1970,  Elevens  was  named  head  press¬ 
man  and  in  1981  became  pressroom 
superintendent. 


Otto  Bos,  47,  longtime  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  California’s  Governor  Pete 
Wilson,  died  suddenly  after  appar¬ 
ently  suffering  a  heart  attack  on  June 
2.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  for  seven  years  before  joining 
Wilson’s  staff  in  1977.  He  helped 
direct  Wilson’s  successful  campaign 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1982  as  well  as 
his  re-election  drive  in  1988  and  gov¬ 
ernor  campaign  in  1990.  In  January, 
he  was  named  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  affairs  in  the  Wilson 
administration. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Fares,  48,  a  Syrian  journalist 
who  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Damascus  for  20 
years,  died  of  a  heart  attack  June  4. 
Fares  was  also  a  correspondent  for 
the  Japanese  news  agency  Kyodo,  for 
the  Paris-based  Radio  Monte  Carlo 
and  for  several  European  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  Arabic  publications.  He  was 
also  formerly  a  part-time  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times. 


Jesse  F.  Garber,  63,  retired  editor 
of  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Her¬ 
ald,  died  May  24  in  Waynesboro  Hos¬ 
pital.  During  his  career,  he  also 
served  as  a  part-time  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  was  chairman  of  several 
community  fund-raising  campaigns. 

*  ♦  * 

James  S.  Graham,  68,  former 
newspaper  publisher,  died  of  cancer 
May  3  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Graham  had  worked  as  general 
manager  and  publisher  of  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  the 
Register-Republic,  general  manager, 
publisher,  promotion  manager  and 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial  News',  general  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette',  president  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  which 
eventually  became  the  News-Leader 


of  Springfield,  Mo. ;  and  president  and 
general  manager  of  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Austine  McDonnell  Hearst,  wife 
of  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  died  June  23  at  Memor¬ 
ial  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
Hearst,  72,  died  of  heart  failure  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  battle  against  lym¬ 
phoma. 

Her  first  professional  position  was 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  She  also  wrote  a  soci¬ 
ety  column,  “Under  My  Hat,’’  for  the 
Times-Herald.  Later,  she  wrote  a 
syndicated  column,  “From  the  Capi¬ 
tal’’  for  10  years.  While  writing  this 
column,  she  met  her  husband  in 
Washington.  She  had  her  own  radio 
program  in  Washington,  and  regularly 
appeared  on  a  national  television 
panel  show. 

She  left  the  newspaper  business  in 
1956  to  take  care  of  her  family.  That 
same  year,  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  then  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  on  a 
round-the-world  trip  and  wrote  arti¬ 
cles  based  on  her  interviews  with  the 
wives  of  world  leaders  and  women  of 
all  classes  in  the  various  nations  they 
visited.  Hearst  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 


Bertram  S.  Nakaji,  78,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Hawaii  Tribune- 
Herald  of  Hilo,  died  May  20. 


Forrest  W.  “Tiny”  Noble,  re¬ 
tired  senior  vice  president.  Western 
sales  for  Story  &  Kelley-Smith  Inc. 
before  the  newspaper  representative 
organization  was  acquired  by  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Inc.,  died  May  17  of  a  heart  attack. 


John  T.  “Jack”  O’Grady,  65,  a 
former  reporter  with  Newsday  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  New  York 
Post  who  later  worked  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  public  relations,  died  of  an 
aneurysm  May  30. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  B.  Porter,  79,  former 
reporter  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  died  May  26. 

*  I|c  :|C 

Elmer  Rounds,  60,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  writer,  editor  and  publisher, 
died  May  21  of  complications  from 
heart  surgery. 

Rounds  had  worked  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  The  Ledger  of 


Lakeland,  Fla.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  publisher  of  the  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers  the  Hialeah  Home  News  and  the 
Miami  Springs  News.  At  one  time,  he 
owned  and  managed  the  twice- 
weekly  Haines  City  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Anson  H.  Smith  Jr.,  67,  former 
editorial  writer  and  news  reporter 
with  the  Boston  Globe,  died  May  16  of 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 

Smith  previously  had  worked  at  the 
Boston  Herald  and  the  Patriot  Ledger 
of  Quincy,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Robert  Smith,  78,  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  and  reporter  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  died  May  26. 


Phil  Smith,  37,  sales  consultant  for 
Kaspar  Sho-Rack  and  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Daily  News- 
Record  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  died 
May  4  after  a  long  illness. 


Richard  C.  Steele,  74,  former 
publisher/board  chairman,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  died 
June  7  at  his  Worcester  home.  At  one 
point,  he  was  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  now-defunct  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  the 
Worcester  newspaper  in  1943, 
resigning  in  early  1960  to  assume  the 
executive  title  at  the  Herald  Tribune, 
returning  to  Worcester  as  publisher 
the  following  year.  He  was  elected 
president/publisher  in  1963  and  board 
chairman  in  1984.  He  retired  in  1989. 


Edward  T.  Stone,  90,  former 
reporter,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  died  May  20  after  having 
suffered  from  Parkinson’s  disease 
since  last  year. 


Edward  E.  Swain  Jr.,  82,  who  had 
served  as  editor,  publisher  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Kirksviiie  (Mo.) 
Daily  Express,  died  April  28  of 


Marlene  Williamson,  54,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  Newspaper 
Group,  died  April  26  of  cancer. 

Williamson  previously  had  worked 
in  advertising  sales  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  in  telemar¬ 
keting  training  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 
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Free  flight  grounds  Kansas  City  Star  reporter 


A  Kansas  City  Star  reporter  doing  a 
story  about  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole’s  use 
of  corporate  planes  was  grounded  by 
his  paper  when  it  came  out  he  had 
accepted  a  free  ride  with  Dole  in  one 
of  those  planes. 

Star  editor  Joe  McGuff  told  readers 
in  a  June  1  column  that  Washington 
correspondent  Jake  Thompson  had 
violated  the  newspaper’s  “strict  code 
of  ethics”  by  failing  to  pay  for  a  flight 
he  took  on  a  corporate  plane  while 
covering  Dole  last  November. 

The  free  flight  —  from  Providence, 
R.I.,  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
then  on  to  Washington,  D.C.  —  came 
to  the  newspaper’s  attention  only  in 
late  May,  McGuff  said. 

By  that  time,  Thompson  had  just 
finished  an  article  that  took  a  gener¬ 
ally  disapproving  look  at  the  Kansas 
senator’s  frequent  travel  on  corporate 
planes. 

The  story  Thompson  wrote  was 
postponed,  and  given  to  another 
reporter,  who  will  do  a  broader  piece 
touching  on  a  number  of  political  fig¬ 
ures  along  with  Dole,  McGuff  said  in  a 
telphone  interview. 

“In  this  particular  case,  what  it 


amounts  to  is  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  reporter,”  McGuff  said.  "The 
reporter  feels  he  informed  the  desk. 
The  bottom  line  is  we  failed  to  remim- 
burse  the  Dole  people  for  the  trip.” 

Thompson  was  directed  to  call 
Dole’s  staff  and  arrange  for  payment. 

To  calculate  the  fare,  the  paper 
divided  the  $1,760  cost  of  the  trip  by 
the  four  passengers.  As  it  happened, 
the  published  first-class  fare  for  the 
trip  was  about  the  same  —  at  $479  it 
was  about  $40  higher  —  so  the  paper 


arranged  to  pay  that,  said  managing 
editor  Monroe  Dodd. 

In  his  column,  editor  McGuff  noted 
that  the  tardy  payment  allowed 
Dole’s  staffers  to  get  in  some  digs  at 
the  paper. 

“Walt  Riker,  Dole’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  then  called  me  to  complain  that 
the  Star  was  writing  a  story  critical  of 
Dole,  but  had  taken  a  free  flight  with 
Dole  and  now  is  trying  to  clear  the 
record  seven  months  after  the  fact,” 
McGuff  wrote. 


Recession  hurts  summer  camp  fund 


The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  said  its  Summertime  fund, 
which  helps  send  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  camp  each  year,  will  have  to 
turn  away  some  kids  this  summer. 

The  recession  has  hurt  the  fund  in 
two  ways,  a  story  in  the  June  2  news¬ 
paper  said:  It  has  expanded  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  seeking  the  free,  two- 
week  “camperships,”  and  it  has 
shrunk  the  pool  of  those  able  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  fund 
has  sent  every  eligible  applicant  to 


camp,  the  newspaper  reported,  but 
keeping  that  commitment  for  1,200 
kids  last  year  resulted  in  a  $14,000 
deficit. 

John  E.  Hazard,  Journal-Bulletin 
public  affairs  manager,  said  some 
people  will  have  to  be  turned  away 
this  year. 

“I  don’t  look  forward  to  having  to 
decide  between  this  person  and  that 
person,”  he  said. 

Sixteen  special  fund-raising  events 
have  been  planned. 

—  AP 
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OVER  $24  MILUON  IN  CO-OP  IN  1990.  ITS  A  COMPLETELY  COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL 
PUT  THE  NECESSARY  CO-OP  RESOURCES  RIGHT  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS. 


TAKE  CONTROL  OF  THE  CO-OP  DOLLARS  IN  TOUR  MARKET 

WITH  THE  NEW  R^CAS  4.0!  ^  _ 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  ReCAS,  YOUR  LINK  TO 
CO-OP  DOLLARS  !!! 

1-800-447- /9SO  £Xr.  372. 
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First  year  on  the  PIL 

Specification  committee  reports  progress,  reieases  version  5.0; 
participating  vendors  demo  interchange  at  ANPA/TEC 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  PIL  may  seem  an  unfortunate 
acronym  for  an  endeavor  to  more 
fruitfully  plug  together  unlike  produc¬ 
tion  systems.  But,  for  more  than  a 
year,  development  of  the  Publishing 
Interchange  Language  to  more  easily 
and  productively  link  disparate  sys¬ 
tems  has  been  the  objective  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  a  growing  number 
of  vendors. 

The  Professional  Publishers  Inter¬ 
change  Specification  Committee 
returned  to  ANPA/TEC  this  year 
optimistic  that  the  exchange  of  elec¬ 
tronic  page  information  among  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  prepress  systems  from 
different  vendors  is  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  viable  publishing  process. 

More  than  half  of  the  dozen  hard¬ 
ware/software  vendors  represented 
on  the  committee  demonstrated  or 
announced  products  that  comply  with 
PIL  as  it  now  exists. 

PIL’s  object  is  to  pass  layout  and 
content  information  about  a  page  or 
page  element  in  ASCII  form  among 
unlike  systems  so  that  at  some  point 
stories  and  ads,  graphics  and  photos 
can  all  be  pulled  together  in  a  layout 
from  the  various  systems.  Those  per¬ 
forming  different  but  related  jobs  on 
platforms  from  different  vendors 
(page  dummying  terminal,  pagination 
and  production  workstations  or  an 
output  device)  would  all  have  access 
to  the  same  objects.  The  geometry 
and/or  the  element  itself  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

PIL  would  free  publishers  from 
depending  on  systems  from  but  one  or 
a  few  compatible  vendors:  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  conveyed  between 
high-end  and  low-end,  proprietary 
and  desktop,  systems  in  place  and 
those  on  order. 

The  idea  originated  in  March  1990. 
Initially  led  by  Atex  Inc.  marketing 
and  business  development  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Agnes  Imregh,  the  first  regular 
meeting  was  held  last  year  at  AN  PA/ 
TEC  90.  Members  include  Atex,  Agfa 
Corp.,  Autologic  Inc.,  Archetype 
Inc.,  Du  Pont’s  Camex  and  Crosfield, 
Information  International  Inc.,  Len- 
nane  Advanced  Devices,  Mycro-Tek 
Inc.,  Quark  Inc.,  Scitex  America 


Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems. 

Atex,  however,  had  already  been  at 
work  on  an  interchange  language  for 
its  own  use,  which  it  offered  as  a 
model  for  PIL.  Although  elements 
may  still  be  considered,  other  pro¬ 
posed  models  such  as  Compound 
Document  Achitecture  and  Standard 
Graphic  Markup  Language  were  not 
adopted  for  working  models  owing  to 
a  need  to  directly  and  simply  deal  with 
layout.  When  Atex  put  its  own  work 
into  the  public  domain,  it  was  chosen 
as  a  starting  point  for  work  on  PIL, 
which  subsequently  has  incorporated 
recommendations  from  other  organi¬ 
zations. 


Principal  concerns  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  to  create  a  PIL  of  small 
structure  with  little  code  that  is  easily 
implemented  and  to  release  the 
results  in  measured  steps.  The  idea 
was  to  make  it  as  practical  as  possible 
as  soon  as  possible. 

According  to  Imregh,  putting  the 
specification  to  use  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  formal  recognition  as  a  stan¬ 
dard. 

“A  standard  agreed  on  by  everyone 
after  endless  discussion,  but  used  by 
no  one,  years  beyond  relevance,  was 
not  what  we  had  in  mind,”  she  wrote 
in  the  “PIL  Times”  newsletter  dis¬ 
tributed  at  ANPA/TEC  91. 

The  group  renamed  itself  a  specifi¬ 
cation  rather  than  a  standards  com¬ 
mittee  and  set  out  to  encourage  ven¬ 
dors  to  develop  and  adopt  the 
approach  and  create  a  de  facto  stan¬ 
dard. 

To  expedite  development,  the  rela¬ 
tive  positioning  and  the  handling  of 
page  elements  was  the  initial  goal, 
now  addressed  in  version  5.0  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  show.  More  compli¬ 
cated  issues  such  as  real  integration 
that  will  permit  object  modification 


across  formats  and  managing  work- 
flow  will  be  addressed  in  future  ver¬ 
sions. 

In  the  same  committee  newsletter. 
Archetype  president  Paul  Trevithick 
wrote  that,  unlike  the  Open  Prepress 
Interface  (OPI)  developed  by  Aldus 
Corp.,  “PIL’s  goal  is  to  take  a  step 
toward  truly  describing  the  objects  on 
a  page  in  a  way  that  a  receiving  sys¬ 
tem  could  understand  them  as  full 
objects  —  not  just  receive  them  and 
render  them  on  a  piece  of  film  or 
paper.” 

Created  to  smooth  the  link  of 
desktop  to  high-end  systems,  OPI  is 
based  on  the  widely  adopted  Post¬ 


Script  page  description  language,  a 
format  that  cannot  be  edited.  (Adobe 
is  reportedly  considering  an  editable 
PostScript.) 

High-resolution  contone  images 
occupying  large  data  files  slow  sys¬ 
tem  and  network  performance.  OPI 
streamlines  work  with  such  images  by 
allowing  page  makeup  to  work  with 
and  annotate  smaller,  low-resolution 
versions  of  images.  A  made-up  page  is 
assembled  at  output,  when  the  system 
swaps  the  original  high-resolution 
production  version  for  the  low-reso¬ 
lution  working,  or  view,  version  and 
applies  to  the  high-resolution  image 
the  size,  position  or  other  “com¬ 
ments”  added  when  the  page  was 
created. 

PIL  accomplishes  much  the  same 
time-saving  task  but  would  be  limited 
neither  to  PostScript  nor  to  images, 
and  while  it  does  not  define  format¬ 
ting  of  text  or  images,  it  does  seek  to 
provide  some  measure  of  editing  in 
terms  of  cropping,  scaling  and  rota¬ 
tion. 

Trevithick  said  OPI  and  PIL  “are 
not  mutually  exclusive”  and  that  PIL 
should  not  necessarily  “be  used  in  all 


PIL’s  object  is  to  pass  layout  and  content 
information  about  a  page  or  page  element  in  ASCII 
form  among  unlike  systems  so  that  at  some  point 
stories  and  ads,  graphics  and  photos  can  all  be 
pulled  together  in  a  layout  from  the  various  systems. 
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applications  in  place  of  OPI,”  even 
though  it  is  capable  of  expressing  all 
that  OPI  can  express. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  The  Seybold 
Report  on  Publishing  Systems  sug¬ 
gested  PIL  could  assist  back-end 
pagination  at  the  imagesetter  in  non- 
PostScript  environments,  as  well  as 
front-end  pagination  if  developed  to 
permit  the  required  level  of  layout 
interchange  among  platforms. 

For  now,  the  committee  says  ver¬ 
sion  5.0  meets  its  initial  goals.  It  per¬ 
mits  page  dummy  transfer  from  an 
application  run  on  one  system  to 
other  systems  that  can  assign  content 
to  its  elements.  It  supports  the  revi¬ 
sion  and  rendering  of  those  elements. 

PIL  layouts  will  reference  a  page 
object’s  contents,  which  may  be 
within  the  PIL  file  or  stored  exter¬ 
nally.  The  specification  is  platform- 
independent,  with  reference  to  indi¬ 
vidual  platforms  only  when  external 
files  are  named,  in  which  case  there  is 
a  mechanism  to  describe  files  on 
multiple  platforms. 

A  PIL  file  is  in  ASCII  text.  Its  lan¬ 


guage  is  easily  generated,  with  short, 
freely  available  coding,  including  the 
application  programming  interface  to 
enable  programs  to  read  and  create 
PIL  layouts.  (Further  information 
about  PIL,  including  the  technical 
documentation,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  PPISC  administrative  assistant, 
c/o  Quark  Inc.,  300  S.  Jackson,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  80209.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Agfa,  Atex,  Autologic,  Lennane, 
triple-I,  Mycro-Tek  and  Quark 
cooperated  in  demonstrations  of  PIL 
at  ANPA/TEC.  Each  contributed  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  layout,  entry  of 
editorial/advertising/art,  page 
assembly  and  output  using  univer¬ 
sally  available  page  geometries  and 
component  objects,  the  content  of 
which  is  separated  from  the  layout 
information. 

Autologic  and  Lennane  supplied 
output  devices  only,  as  their  expertise 
focuses  on  such  technologies.  Look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  the  June  event,  Lennane 
announced  in  March  at  the  America 
East  conference  that  it  would  employ 


PIL  in  its  effort  to  speed  PostScript 
output.  Pictures  ready  for  processing 
would  be  passed  along  in  advance  of 
later-arriving  deadline  text  for  RIP- 
ping  and  temporary  bitmap  storage. 
Later,  when  the  text  is  passed  to  a 
MetroScriptor  or  other  Lennane  RIP, 
the  production-resolution  images 
would  be  properly  placed  with  text  fcr 
output  on  a  complete  page. 

Information  International  Inc.  said 
that  it  expected  to  offer  several  prod¬ 
ucts  incorporating  PIL  later  this  year. 
At  the  show,  it  previewed  PIL  capa¬ 
bility  in  its  Raster  Image  Generator 
software  RIP  for  the  3810  typesetter. 
With  the  PIL  option  (to  be  available 
this  summer)  the  3810  will  be  able  to 
take  input  from  any  other  system 
using  the  language. 

Triple-1  said  its  pagination  system 
will  read  PIL  code  referring  to  origi¬ 
nal  high-resolution  files  and  extract 
those  files  for  typesetting  on  the  page. 
Noting  similar  use  of  view  files  in  its 
own  systems  for  10  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  said  PIL  will  enable  easier  inte¬ 
gration  with  other  vendors’  systems. 


Macs  make  up  tv  program  pages 


Already  receiving  weather  maps, 
classified  ads,  wirephotos  and  graph¬ 
ics,  it  seems  only  natural  that  newspa¬ 
pers’  Macintoshes  should  now  be 
taking  on-line  tv  programming  infor¬ 
mation. 

At  ANPA/TEC  91  in  Las  Vegas  last 
month,  both  Scripps  Howard’s 
Queensbury,  N.Y. -based  United 
Media  affiliate,  TV  Data,  and  TV 
Listing  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  pro¬ 
moted  services  for  the  Mac-based 
makeup  of  tv  program  listing  pages. 

TV  Data’s  TransEdit  delivers  the 
listings  and  descriptions  to  subscrib¬ 
ers’  Mac  IIs,  where  the  information  is 
brought  into  QuarkXPress  publishing 
software  for  viewing,  editing,  styling, 
page  assembly  and  printout.  Logs, 
grids  and  breakouts  appear  on  screen 
as  they  will  in  print. 

The  TVlnterLink  Quark  XTension 
is  also  designed  to  allow  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  user  to  download  at  any  time  TV 
Listing’s  programming  information  in 
various  formats  (screened  grids,  roll¬ 
ing  logs,  breakouts)  for  use  in 
QuarkXPress,  where  it  can  be  typo¬ 
graphically  styled  and  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  television  section 
pages. 

The  service  includes  a  help  system 
available  through  the  HyperCard 
stack,  an  E-mail  system  and  design 
assistance  from  TVL  staffers.  TVln¬ 
terLink  also  offers  Electronic  Pro¬ 
duction  Service,  which  produces  tv 


pages  according  to  clients’  specifica¬ 
tions  and  delivers  them  electronically 
via  the  Mac.  To  the  prepared  pages, 
clients  need  only  paste  in  ads  or  add 
any  separations  or  halftones. 

According  to  TV  Listing,  TVlnter¬ 
Link  functions  with  most  modem- 
equipped  Macintosh  models,  ranging 
from  the  Plus  for  receiving  rolling  logs 
only  to  higher-end  models  for  other 
information  products  and  page  layout 
needs. 


TV  Data’s  TransEdit  requires  a 
minimum  Mac  11  with  2MB  RAM  and 
20MB  hard  disk.  Enhanced  versions 
specify  faster  machines  with  more 
memory  and  storage,  the  latest 
XPress  version,  a  600dpi  PostScript 
imagesetter  and  a  9600-baud  modem. 
It  recommends  high-speed  modem 
models  and  modem-communication 
software  combinations  that  currently 
work  well  for  clients. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


April  newsprint 
use  drops  11.2% 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  in  April 
used  681,294  metric  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  11.2%  less  than  the  amount 
used  in  April  1990,  according  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  April  consumption  of 
927,603  metric  tons  by  all  users  repre¬ 
sented  a  10.6%  decrease  from  the 
year-earlier  level. 

The  ANPA  statistical  sample 
showed  publishers’  newsprint  inven¬ 
tories  averaged  a  48-day  supply  in 
April,  compared  with  a  38-day  supply 
in  April  19%.  Over  the  same  period, 
stocks  at  North  American  mills 
increased  36.9%.  In  April,  Canadian 


newsprint  mills  operated  at  88%  of 
rated  capacity;  U.S.  mills  operated  at 
97.9%. 


Readers  like 
free  info  service 

The  Albuquerque  (N.M)  Tribune 
says  2,000  people  have  used  its  free 
computerized  information  service  in 
its  first  five  months. 

Electronic  Trib  contains  news  and 
sports  stories  not  published  in  the 
Tribune,  as  well  as  previously  pub¬ 
lished  items. 

According  to  the  Tribune,  the  sys¬ 
tem  cost  less  than  $5,000,  using  soft¬ 
ware  from  ProData  of  Albuquerque. 
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Sll  taps  McGinnis; 

SIE  restructured 

System  Integrators  Inc.  has 
appointed  Patrick  L.  McGinnis  as  its 
director  of  advertising  software 
development.  He  moves  to  SII  from 
Lotus  Development  Corp. 

Prior  to  joining  Lotus,  McGinnis 
spent  15  years  with  Atex  Inc.,  where 
he  managed  the  initial  development 
and  beta  testing  of  its  Integrated 
Advertising  System,  later  becoming 
IAS  product  manager.  He  had  also 
served  as  a  classified  ad  system  senior 
programmer/group  leader,  ad  prod¬ 
ucts  group  product  manager  and 
applications  product  marketing  direc¬ 
tor. 

After  a  year  in  charge  of  London- 
based  System  Integrators  Europe  as 
its  executive  vice  president,  Michael 
Reisenweber  returned  to  SII’s  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  headquarters  to  take 
the  newly  created  position  of  world¬ 
wide  operations  vice  president.  Now 
reporting  to  Reisenweber  are  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  manufacturing  and  subsidiary 
operations.  He  had  earlier  served  as 
SII  product  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  customer  services  director  and 
field  engineering  manager. 

With  Reisenweber’s  reassignment, 
management  changes  at  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Europe  include  the  following 
appointments:  Mike  Lee,  originally 
with  Hastech/Crosfield  and  formerly 
managing  director  of  System  Integra¬ 
tors,  U.K.  Ltd.,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  managing  director  of 
SIE,  assuming  Reisenweber’s  duties 
for  all  European  subsidiaries;  David 
Segal,  with  a  background  in  printing, 
publishing  and  engineering,  was 
brought  in  as  marketing  manager; 
Dick  Wood,  who  held  management 
posts  in  software  R&D,  technical  sup¬ 
port,  project  leadership  and  systems 
programming,  was  named  customer 
service  director.  All  are  British  sub¬ 
jects. 

Harris  gets 
Milwaukee  contract 

The  Controls  and  Composition 
Division  of  Melbourne,  Fla. -based 
Harris  Corp.  announced  an  order 
from  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  for  an  advertising  system  sup¬ 
porting  display  ads  classified  ad  pagi¬ 
nation. 

The  Harris  PostScript  ad  system 


will  fully  automate  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ad  production  and  provide  high- 
performance  graphics  capabilities  for 
large  ad  volume  and  extensive  use  of 
color.  The  system  will  use  Macintosh 
terminals  and  TIFF  interface,  with 
PostScript  input  and  output  and  page 
layout  system  with  graphics.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Harris’s  display  ad  system,  the 
papers  will  use  Harris’s  MAC  Server 
and  Sun-based  PostScript  input  prod¬ 
ucts  to  share  resources  within  their 
Macintosh  network. 

ANPA  publishes 
guide  on 

waste  management 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  released  its 
“Guide  For  Waste  Management,’’ 
designed  to  help  newspaper  managers 
set  up  and  run  programs  for  handling 
waste. 

The  publication  offers  an  overview 
of  statutes  and  regulations  governing 
handling  and  disposal  of  wastes  from 
newspaper  operations,  guidelines  for 
creating  and  operating  a  waste  man¬ 
agement  program,  a  section  specify¬ 
ing  disposal  procedures,  a  glossary 
and  various  lists  of  forms,  agencies 
and  service  and  system  vendors. 
Although  the  guide  does  not  list  the 
many  local  regulatory  agencies,  the 
ANPA  offers  assistance  to  members 
in  their  negotiations  with  such  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  guide  begins  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  that  makes  some  sense  of  the 
alphabet  soup  of  environmental  laws 
that  regulate  waste  handling  and 
explains  their  relevance  to  newspaper 
operations.  The  Waste  Program  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  personnel,  emergency 
management,  minimizing,  recycling 
and  reclaiming  waste,  recordkeeping, 
labeling  and  reporting  procedures, 
training,  and  dealing  with  commercial 
hazardous  waste  management  con¬ 
tractors,  waste  management  audits 
and  inspection  by  regulators. 

Other  sections  are  devoted  to  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  waste  disposal 
(including  categories  of  waste,  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment,  disposal  meth¬ 
ods,  particular  wastes  generated  by 
the  newspaper  industry)  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  available  from  the 
ANPA. 

The  55-page  guide  and  its  several 
useful  appendices  are  bound  in  a 
three-ring  binder,  to  which  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  a  paper’s  own  pro¬ 
gram  and  any  local  regulations  can 
easily  be  added. 


AT&T,  Apple 
specify  AppleTalk 
access  from  Unix 

AT&T  Computer  Systems  and 
Apple  Computer  announced  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  specification  standardizing 
access  of  AppleTalk  networking  pro¬ 
tocols  from  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V, 
Release  4  operating  system.  Both 
companies  expected  to  distribute  the 
specification  by  midyear. 

It  is  designed  to  enable  software 
developers  to  create  AppleTalk  net¬ 
working  applications  that  run  on  Unix 
systems  and  perform  file  and  printer 
sharing.  E-mail  or  client-server  appli¬ 
cations.  Specification-compliant  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  easily  ported  by  a  devel¬ 
oper  from  one  vendor’s  Unix  system 
to  another’s,  according  to  Apple, 
which  said  its  customers  will  be  able 
“to  access  information  on  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  same  consistent  manner  in 
which  they  access  information  on 
servers  in  other  environments.” 

Pacer  Software  Inc.’s  release  of  the 
new  Unix  System  V,  Release  4  Apple- 
Talk  applications  programming  inter¬ 
faces  will  be  offered  on  the  NCR  Sys¬ 
tem  30(X).  Developers  have  already 
ported  the  AppleTalk  protocols  to 
several  Unix  systems,  including  those 
from  Hewlett-Packard,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Sun  Microsystems,  and 
Santa  Cruz  Operations. 

Papers  on  CD-ROM 

University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional  is  offering  full-text  versions  of 
several  major  newspapers  on  com¬ 
pact  discs. 

The  CD-ROM  products  will  pro¬ 
vide  researchers  with  full-text  ASCII 
files  of  stories. 

Agreements  have  been  announced 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Chicago  Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Atlanta  Constitution- 
Journal  to  join  UMI’s  CD-ROM  col¬ 
lection.  They  are  updated  monthly. 

UMI,  based  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
said  it  expects  CDs  to  complement  its 
microfilm  and  print  collections. 

“We  don’t  forsee  libraries  replac¬ 
ing  their  current  microfilm  collections 
because  the  CD  editions  do  not  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  information  in  the  archi¬ 
val  film  edition,  and  .  .  .  [because],  for 
the  forseeable  future,  microfilm  will 
be  the  only  economically  viable  for¬ 
mat  in  which  the  full  images  of  the 
pages  will  be  preserved,”  said  UMI 
vice  president  Kenneth  A.  Tillman. 
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Use  this  handy  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1990) 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

Please  send  me; 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 
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Book  Reviews 


How  papers 
enter  the 
drug  fight 

The  Drug  Crisis:  Role  of  the  Press. 
Coordinator  of  project,  John  Finne- 
man.  (Reston,  Va.:  American  Press 
Institute,  125  pages.)  $6;  quantity, 
$4  —  API,  1 16%  Sunrise  Valley  Dr., 
Reston,  Va.  22091. 

The  question  was,  “Should  news¬ 
papers  take  a  more  active  role  in  find¬ 
ing  solutions  to  the  current  crisis  or  in 
assisting  their  communities  to  find 
solutions?” 

A  select  group  of  leading  Journalists 
was  invited  to  take  part  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  seminar  on  “The 
Drug  Crisis:  Role  of  the  Press,”  in 
Reston,  Va. 

The  answer  to  the  seminar  question 
seemed  to  be  a  consensus  “yes,”  and 
much  of  the  time  at  the  1990  gathering 
was  spent  profitably  in  exploring 
“Just  what  could  or  should  newspa¬ 
pers  do?” 

This  attractively  large-type-de- 
signed  8'/2-by-ll  paperback  is  an 
edited  record  of  the  discussions,  as 
various  journalists  explained  their 
newspapers’  responses  to  the  drug 
crises  in  their  communities.  As  a 
result,  the  booklet  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
editors  looking  for  ideas  to  explore 
during  anti-drug  campaigns. 

Josette  Shiner,  deputy  managing 
editor,  Washington  Times,  said  her 
paper  provided  free  advertising  space 
for  legitimate  nonprofit  anti-drug 
groups  and  helped  them  design  the 
ads  and  market  their  activities. 

A  seminar  speaker,  Mitchell 
Rosenthal,  president  of  Phoenix 
House  Foundation,  one  of  the  larger 
drug  rehabilitation  programs,  argued 
for  letting  reporters  specialize  in  drug 
coverage.  “While  you  can’t  always 
put  an  expert  on  the  job,  you  can  keep 
reporters  in  place  long  enough  to 
learn  and,  after  they’ve  learned,  you 
can  give  us  some  stability  of  cover¬ 
age.” 

Thomas  Greer,  editor,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  supported  news¬ 
papers  getting  involved  directly  in 
advocacy  for  certain  programs. 

William  Baker,  editor,  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald,  told  of  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  controversial  policy  of  publish¬ 
ing  coupons  so  that  citizens  can  fill  in 
names  of  persons  they  believe  to  be 
involved  in  drug  traffic;  included  is  a 


line  for  suspicious  license  numbers. 
Responses  are  turned  over  to  the 
police. 

Some  felt  the  usual  recitation  of 
daily  drug  crime  violence  “anesthe¬ 
tized”  the  readers.  Mayor  David 
Dinkins  of  New  York,  another 
speaker,  suggested,  “Crime  and  vio¬ 
lence  should  be  reported  on  Page 
One,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  ingenuity  and 
skill  to  make  interesting,  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  sense,  a  lost  life,  destroyed 
because  of  drugs,  or  the  comeback 
stories.  I  want  some  of  these  stories 
reported  along  with  the  rest.” 

Rosenthal  also  suggested  stories 
that  carefully  analyze  prevention 
efforts.  Katharine  Graham,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  said,  “We  need  to 
broaden  our  coverage  to  show  not 
only  what  the  problem  is,  but  also 
how  the  war  is  really  being  fought  and 
the  objectives  achieved.” 

ad  iK  i|i 

Sex  Crime  in  the  News.  Keith 
Soothill,  Sylvia  Walby.  London,  New 
York:  Routledge,  181  pages.)  $65; 
paper,  $16.95. 

Although  two  British  researchers, 
examining  rape  coverage  in  British 
papers,  note  the  increase  in  sex  crime 
coverage,  they  point  out  that  the 
increased  coverage  does  not  extend  in 
depth.  The  media  simply  ignore  wider 
issues  in  favor  of  extending  coverage 
on  a  “few  unusual  cases,”  they  say. 

The  national  media  in  particular  are 
more  interested  in  developing  cover¬ 
age  of  a  few  “sex  fiends,”  they  insist. 

The  media  are  also  biased  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  to  highlight  by  race 
and  class,  the  researchers  concluded. 
“The  media  accounts  are  replete  with 
racialized  people,  with  photographs 
to  lend  emphasis  to  the  text  where  the 
rapists  are  black.  They  make  constant 
references  to  the  class,  location  and 
age  of  the  attacker  and  victim.  The 
construction  of  the  black  man  as  rap¬ 
ist  has  a  long  racist  history.” 

The  media  are  also  found  to  “back 
trivial  and  conservative  ‘solutions.’ 
For  instance,  most  of  the  press  was 
more  interested  in  video  nasties  as  a 
cause  of  rape  than  in  deeper  structural 
explanations.” 

The  book  notes  that  even  the  more 
conservative  British  press,  such  as 
The  Guardian,  offers  a  “distorted” 
message  by  believing  that  women’s 
organizations  are  only  interested  in 
“more  sympathetic  police  question¬ 
ing  of  the  victims  and  heavier  sen¬ 
tencing. 


“There  seems  little  chance  that  the 
issues  of  rape  prevention,  the  causes 
of  rape,  and  the  protection  of  women 
in  the  community  will  get  satisfactory 
coverage.  Most  of  the  press  either 
ignores  the  underlying  issues,  or 
vehemently  condemns  those  who 
produce  evidence  and  argument  for 
deep-rooted  change.” 

The  book  also  discusses  British 
regulation  of  sex  crime  reporting. 
Among  the  forms  of  regulation  is  a 
1976  act  which  restricts  the  extent  to 
which  a  victim’s  sexual  background  is 
admissible  in  court,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  limiting  press  access  to  such 
information;  a  Press  Council  Code  of 
Practice  warning  against  misleading 
the  reader  and,  third,  financial  penal¬ 
ties  for  defamation  of  character. 

Soothill  is  a  professor  of  social 
research  at  Lancaster  University; 
Walby  is  a  lecturer  in  sociology  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

— Hiley  Ward 


Bucks  the  system 

The  Daily  Mirror  of  London, 
England,  bucked  the  now-established 
system  of  the  press  paying  into  a  team 
pool  in  exchange  for  access  to  inter¬ 
view  and  photograph  soccer  players, 
the  UK  Press  Gazette  reported. 

The  paper  refused  to  pay  FA  Cup 
finalists  Spurs  to  attend  the  team 
photocall  and  was  barred  from  the 
club’s  training  ground. 

Now  a  number  of  Scottish  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
have  refused  a  demand  by  Scottish 
Cup  finalists  Motherwell  to  pay 
£1,0(K)  into  a  pool  for  interviews. 

Glasgow  Herald  chief  soccer  writer 
James  Traynor  slammed  the  practice 
of  newspapers  offering  money  to 
players  as  “contemptible.” 

Daily  Mirror  sports  editor  Keith 
Fisher  told  the  Press  Gazette,  “1  hope 
sports  editors  will  get  together  before 
the  next  important  cup  match  and 
agree  not  to  pay  a  penny  for  access  to 
the  players.” 

Sheffield  Star  editor  Micheal  Cor¬ 
ner  has  joined  the  call  to  abolish  the 
player’s  pool.  He  told  an  agent  who 
demanded  cash  to  “get  stuffed.” 

“Our  refusal  to  pay  did  not  in  any 
way  inhibit  our  coverage,”  Corner 
said. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Newspaper 
loses  libel  case 

The  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 
was  found  guilty  of  libeling  a  Marshall 
University  official  in  an  editorial.  The 
jury  awarded  him  $160,000  in  dam¬ 
ages. 

Stan  Maynard  sued  the  newspaper 
after  it  accused  him  in  an  April  1989 
editorial  of  using  his  position  to  get  a 
basketball  scholarship  for  his  son. 
Maynard  at  the  time  was  director  of 
an  athletic-scholarship  program  at  the 
university. 

The  editorial  also  accused  Maynard 
of  being  unconcerned  with  the 
academic  progress  or  careers  of  Mar¬ 
shall  athletes. 

In  his  closing  statements,  Maynard 
lawyer  Menis  Ketchum  said  the 
Gazette  had  been  reckless  and  over¬ 
looked  positive  information  about 
Maynard  and  the  graduation  rate  of 
Marshall  athletes. 

Lawyer  Rudy  DiTrapano,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Gazette,  said  Maynard 
was  part  of  a  university  system  that 
failed  miserably  in  seeing  that  athletes 
graduated.  He  said  the  editorial  was 
simply  a  criticism  of  the  system  in 
which  Maynard  participated. 

Gazette  editor,  Don  Marsh,  said  he 
does  not  believe  the  paper  libeled 
Maynard.  He  said  the  Gazette  will 
appeal. 

—  AP 

Man  fined  for 
injuring  publisher 

A  Nashville,  Ark.,  man,  who 
reportedly  did  not  appreciate  being 
quoted  in  a  newspaper  article,  has 
been  fined  and  given  a  suspended  jail 
sentence  for  injuring  the  publisher 
and  damaging  property  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  office. 

Hansford  Allan  Ray,  38,  was 
charged  with  third-degree  battery, 
disorderly  conduct  and  criminal  mis¬ 
chief  after  the  May  21  incident.  He 
was  accused  of  attacking  Nashville 
News  editor  and  publisher  Louis 
Graves  Jr.,  47. 

Ray  pleaded  no  contest  to  the 
charges  June  13. 

Ray,  co-owner  of  a  trucking  com¬ 
pany,  supposedly  told  a  News  re¬ 
porter  not  to  quote  him  in  an  article 
about  a  school  board  meeting,  but  his 
comments  were  published.  Ray  went 
to  the  newspaper  to  confront  Graves’ 
wife,  Jane  Graves,  who  wrote  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  an  altercation  developed. 


Witnesses  told  police  Ray  shoved 
Louis  Graves’  head  through  a  plate- 
glass  window  and  then  into  a  counter. 
Graves  was  treated  at  a  local  hospital 
for  cuts  and  bruises. 

Municipal  Judge  Edwin  Alford  sen¬ 
tenced  Ray  to  10 days  injail,  fined  him 
$885  plus  court  costs,  and  ordered 
him  to  pay  $  1 ,088  for  hospital  bills  and 
property  damage.  The  jail  sentence 
and  $500  of  the  fine  were  suspended  in 
return  for  a  year  of  good  behavior. 

—  AP 

Reporter  wins 

unemployment 

compensation 

A  former  newspaper  editor  who 
refused  to  reveal  a  confidential  source 
to  her  boss  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
fear  the  source  would  be  unmasked,  a 
judge  ruled. 

Susan  Baratono,  former  managing 
editor  of  The  Pioneer  of  Bimidji, 
Minn.,  is  entitled  to  collect  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  because  she  was 
fired  last  August  for  reasons  other 
than  misconduct,  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  Judge  William  M. 
Dixon  said  in  a  written  ruling  June  10. 

Michael  Wagner,  the  paper’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor,  said  after¬ 
ward  the  judge’s  decision  “absolved 
the  newspaper  of  any  wrongdoing" 
and  the  Pioneer  probably  will  not 
appeal. 

The  case  stems  from  a  story  by  a 
former  Pioneer  reporter,  Mary  Hoek- 
stra,  criticizing  a  decision  by  the  Bel¬ 
trami  County  Board  to  sell  a  part  of 
the  county  fairgrounds  to  Dayton 
Hudson  Corp.  The  board  chose  Day- 
ton  Hudson  even  though  a  competing 
chain,  Wal-Mart,  had  offered  more 
for  the  land. 

Hoekstra,  quoting  an  anonymous 
source,  said  Wal-Mart  would  look  for 
a  site  outside  Bemidji  and  that  the 
county  Commissioner  John  Loftus 
“drew  questions”  by  heading  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  land  sale  and  then  voting 
on  the  action. 

Loftus  called  Wagner  to  ask  for  a 
retraction.  He  also  wanted  to  know 
who  had  questioned  his  actions  and 
who  had  spoken  to  the  reporter. 

Wagner  met  with  Baratono,  who 
knew  the  source  had  sought  anonym¬ 
ity,  and  Hoekstra.  They  assured  Wag¬ 
ner  that  the  source  was  reliable  but 
refused  to  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  few  days  later,  Wagner  told  Bara¬ 
tono  she  could  reveal  the  source. 


resign  or  be  suspended  without  pay. 
Baratono  quit  and  began  collecting 
unemployment  compensation. 

The  paper  challenged  her  eligibil¬ 
ity,  contending  that  she  had  quit  and 
was  not  fired,  but  Dixon  ruled  that  she 
was  fired. 

He  noted  Baratono  had  said  she 
distrusted  Wagner’s  motives  for 
wanting  the  information.  She  also 
pointed  out  that  her  boss  asked  for  the 
name  after  Loftus’  call  and  that  there 
was  no  compelling  reason  to  reveal 
the  source  after  the  story  already  had 
been  published. 

—  AP 

Attorney  ordered 
to  pay  legal  fees 

An  attorney,  who  attempted  to  sub¬ 
poena  a  reporter  to  testify  in  a  civil 
suit,  was  ordered  by  a  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  judge  to  pay  the  Marin  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  $1,170  in  legal 
expenses  for  filing  a  “frivolous 
attempt  to  compel  discovery  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  authority 
against  it.” 

In  denying  a  motion  to  force  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  Richard  Halstead  to 
answer  deposition  questions  regard¬ 
ing  his  source  and  unpublished  mate¬ 
rial,  Superior  Court  Judge  William 
Stephens  said  Halstead  was  protected 
by  the  Calfiornia  shield  law  from  tes¬ 
tifying. 

Halstead’s  story  involved  litigation 
over  the  sale  of  a  computer  business 
from  one  private  party  to  another. 
Judge  Stephens  noted  that  attorney 
Laurence  H.  Steffan,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  defendant  in  the  civil 
action,  had  ignored  advice  that  his 
motion  flouted  the  shield  law. 

Oakland  attorney  Judith  R.  Ep¬ 
stein,  who  represented  Halstead  and 
the  Journal,  told  E&P  she  hopes  the 
sanctions  will  encourage  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  to  fight  off  similar 
demands  for  testimony  “in  response 
to  increasing  efforts  by  litigants  who 
tend  to  rely  on  the  newspapers  for 
purposes  of  discovery. 

“If  lawyers  are  unwilling  to  pay 
attention  to  the  shield  law,  they  are 
going  to  get  their  knuckles  rapped,” 
she  added.  “The  law  gives  very 
strong  protection  to  journalists  in  civil 
cases.” 

California  shield  law  protection  is 
not  as  clear-cut  in  criminal  cases, 
which  has  led  to  several  confronta¬ 
tions  between  judges  and  reporters 
over  the  latters’  right  to  withhold 
information  involving  confidential 
sources  and  unpublished  material. 
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‘Lynch  Mob’  review  hangs  Memphis  reporter 


Ron  Wynn,  the  pop  music  critic  for 
The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard 
when  he  reviewed  a  performance  of 
the  band  Lynch  Mob. 

Lynch  Mob,  the  reviewer  said, 
“was  effective  and  at  least  played 
tougher,  harder  music  than  [the  band] 
Nelson. 

“They’re  a  developing,  growing 
band,  and  the  show  had  elements  of 
rowdiness,  fun  and  musical  frenzy,” 
Wynn  wrote  in  a  review. 

One  of  Lynch  Mob’s  biggest  prob¬ 
lems,  he  wrote,  was  the  fact  that 
“they  didn’t  get  that  much  time  to 
demonstrate  their  skills"  at  the  May 
22  rock  concert  he  reviewed. 

That  comment  certainly  turned  out 
to  be  true:  In  fact.  Lynch  Mob  had  not 
played  at  all  at  the  concert. 

In  an  article  announcing  that  Wynn 
had  been  fired,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  said  the  reviewer  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  had  arrived  late  for  the 
concert,  which  was  billed  as  featuring 
three  bands:  Cinderella,  Nelson  and 
the  developing  Lynch  Mob. 


Wynn  told  editors  he  based  his 
review  of  Lynch  Mob  on  comments 
from  other  concertgoers. 

“1  am  a  great  admirer  of  Ron,  but 
we  cannot  sanction  this  kind  of 
reporting,”  Dan  Henderson,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor-features,  told 
the  Associated  Press. 

“The  publishing  of  fictitious  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  acceptable,”  he  added. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  attempted  to 
get  management  to  reconsider  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  the  critic,  but  to  no  avail.  Local 
91  president  Lela  Garlington  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

“Basically  the  management  has 
decided  this  is  an  unpardonable  sin,” 
she  said. 

Garlington  said  the  local’s  execu¬ 
tive  board  had  decided  against  taking 
the  matter  to  arbitration. 

However,  she  added,  the  Guild  had 
given  Wynn  the  option  of  bringing  an 
arbitration  with  his  own  lawyer.  If  he 
wins,  the  union  will  reimburse  his 
legal  expenses,  Garlington  said.  She 
said  she  believes  Wynn  is  going  to 
arbitrate  the  firing. 


Wynn,  whose  phone  number  is 
unlisted,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


Layoffs  at 
El  Diario 


Under  a  stinging  Northeast  reces¬ 
sion,  El  Diario! La  Prensa  has  laid  off 
20%  of  its  staff  and  cut  pay  5%  to  top 
executives. 

The  New  York  City-based  Spanish- 
language  paper  laid  off  six  non-union 
employees  from  its  30-person  work 
force.  Layoffs  came  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Publisher  Carlos  Ramirez,  one  of 
three  owners  who  bought  the  paper 
two  years  ago  from  Gannett  Co.,  said 
the  paper  also  was  seeking  “tempo¬ 
rary  relief’  from  unionized  workers 
represented  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  drivers  union.  Further  cost 
cuts  could  come  in  the  form  of 
reduced  benefits  or  other  forms  of 
compensation,  said  Ramirez,  one  of 
those  taking  a  pay  cut. 
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you're  out  there 
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He  says  columnists  need  not  fear  humor 

Comedy  expert  Mel  Helitzer  addresses  the  NSNC  convention  in 
West  Virginia,  as  does  U.S.  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller 


By  David  Astor 

For  some  columnists,  the  thought 
of  injecting  humor  into  their  writing  is 
no  Joke.  They  don’t  make  the  attempt 
because  they  don’t  feel  they  will  be 
funny  often  enough. 

“What  frightens  a  lot  of  people  is 
failure,”  said  Mel  Helitzer,  who 
teaches  humor  writing  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Scripps  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  But  he  npted  that  even  the  best 
humorists  and  tomediAns  fall  short  on 
occasion. 

“It’s  like  sports,”  Helitzer  told 
attendees  at  a  June  29  National  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Columnists  con¬ 
vention  workshop  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.  “You  have  a  batting  average. 
You  don’t  get  a  hit  every  time.” 

He  mentioned  that  this  is  even  the 
case  with  someone  like  Johnny  Car- 
son,  who  has  “a  dozen  high-priced 
writers.”  Helitzer  then  asked  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Florida  columnists  in  atten¬ 
dance  how  much  of  the  Tonight  show 
humor  they  found  funny. 

NSNC  president  Mary  Ann  Lind- 
ley  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  and 
KRTN  News  Wire  said  she  felt  only 
about  one  line  per  monologue  was 
funny  while  Ron  Wiggins  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  liked  approximately  70% 
of  Carson’s  material. 

Columnists,  added  Helitzer,  have  it 
easier  than  comedians  because  they 
don’t  have  a  live  audience  reacting  to 
their  humor  immediately. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  humor,”  con¬ 
tinued  Helitzer,  who  has  authored 
several  books  on  humor  and  written 


Gannett  syndication 

Articles,  graphics,  and  photos  from 
USA  Today,  USA  Weekend,  and 
Gannett  News  Service  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  outside  the  United  States  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  Interna¬ 
tional. 

L  ATSI  will  offer  the  material  elec¬ 
tronically  and  by  mail  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Graphics  will  be  posted  daily  for 
electronic  retrieval  by  subscribers 
while  color  slides  and  articles  will  be 
provided  weekly. 


jokes  for  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Ernie 
Kovacs,  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
others.  “It’s  not  that  tough.  And  you 
get  better  at  it  as  you  continue  to  do 
it.” 

Helitzer  emphasized  that  comedy 
can  be  taught.  A  person  might  not 
necessarily  become  an  expert,  said 
Helitzer,  but  he  or  she  can  become 
significantly  funnier. 

“Humor  has  a  formula,  a  struc¬ 
ture,”  stated  Helitzer,  who  passed 


‘Wit’  feature  has 


“Wit  of  the  World,”  the  daily  panel 
and  Sunday  page  featuring  the  work 
of  humor  cartoonists  from  approxi¬ 
mately  30  countries,  has  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  contributors. 

They  include  two  from  France  — 
Claire  Bretecher,  who  has  authored 
more  than  a  dozen  books;  and  Sempe, 
who  has  appeared  in  16  cartoon  col¬ 
lections  and  The  New  Yorker  maga¬ 
zine  and  won  the  prestigious  Grand 
Prix  des  Arts  Graphiques. 

Others  include  Barbara  Henniger, 
whose  work  appears  in  Berlin’s 
Eidenspiegal  humor  magazine;  the 
Netherlands’  Bart  Roozendaal, 
whose  material  runs  in  Britain’s 
Punch  magazine;  Jurg  Furrer  of 


around  a  list  of  “comedy  writing 
secrets.”  Included  were  types  of 
jokes,  theories  about  why  people 
laugh,  and  more. 

Whatever  the  formula,  all  humor  is 
a  variation  of  humor  used  before, 
observed  Helitzer.  “If  Adam  came 
back  to  earth,  the  only  thing  familiar 
to  him  would  be  the  jokes!”  he 
cracked. 

Helitzer  also  suggested  that  colum¬ 
nists,  if  deadlines  allow,  put  aside 


more  cartoonists 


Switzerland’s  Nehelspalter  humor 
magazine;  Valeriu  Kurtu  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Krokodil  humor  magazine; 
and  Toronto’s  Grahame  Arnould, 
who  received  the  Obie  award  for  out¬ 
door  advertising  this  year. 

The  three-year-old  “Wit”  (see  E&P, 
April  2,  1988)  is  distributed  by  the 
New  York  City-based  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate  to  North  American 
papers  such  as  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  Miami  Herald,  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Toronto  Sun,  and  Washington  Post  as 
well  as  clients  in  Brasilia,  Jeddah, 
Karachi,  Madrid,  Manila,  Moscow, 
Munich,  Paris,  Singapore,  Stock¬ 
holm,  Taipei,  and  Tokyo. 
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Helitzer  (left)  and  Rockefeller. 


their  humorous  pieces  for  a  day 
before  completing  them.  “Humor 
needs  to  be  written  and  rewritten,”  he 
said. 

One  NSNC  convention  attendee, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayiine  colum¬ 
nist  Sheila  Stroup,  observed  that  a 
humor  piece  eventually  seems  less 
funny  to  the  writer  after  it  is  read  and 
worked  on  a  number  of  times.  How, 
she  asked,  does  one  know  if  the  col¬ 
umn  is  funny  before  it  gets  published? 

Helitzer  responded  that  the  piece 
should  be  bounced  off  other  people  to 
see  if  they  find  it  humorous. 

“The  best  humor  writing  is  done  in 
teams,”  he  added.  “People  spark 
each  other.  I’m  surprised  there  aren’t 
more  teams  like  Burns  and  Allen, 
Abbott  and  Costello  .  .  .  .” 

Helitzer,  who  is  frequently  called 
by  columnists  seeking  humor-related 
advice  and  information,  also  told 
attendees  to  “stay  within  your  own 
persona”  when  writing  humor.  He 
noted  that  it  is  hard  for  whites  to  do 
black-related  humor,  men  to  do 
women-related  humor,  and  so  on. 

Columnists  who  do  humor  well  can 
become  very  popular,  said  Helitzer. 
He  observed  that  the  country’s  most 


‘Starr’  film  coming? 

The  Brenda  Starr  movie  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  released  in  some  U.S.  mar¬ 
kets  on  August  30,  according  to  a 
recent  column  by  Liz  Smith  of  New 
York  Newsday  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Brooke  Shields  plays  the  glamor¬ 
ous  cartoon  reporter  in  the  film, 
which  was  completed  about  three 
years  ago.  Smith  said  the  release  was 
delayed  because  of  legal  problems, 
and  also  cited  speculation  that  a  poor 
performance  by  Shields  kept  the 
movie  on  the  shelf. 

The  “Brenda  Starr”  comic  strip, 
created  by  Dale  Messick  in  1940,  is 
now  done  by  Mary  Schmich  and 
Ramona  Fradon  of  Tribune  Media 
Services. 


widely  distributed  columnists  include 
people  like  Russell  Baker  (of  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service),  Dave  Barry  (of  the  Miami 
Herald,  KRTN,  and  Tribune  Media 
Services),  Erma  Bombeck  (of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate),  and  Art  Buch- 
wald  (of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate). 

All  in  all,  said  Helitzer,  “Humor  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
communication  we  have  today.  I’m 
surprised  more  colleges  don’t  teach 
it.” 

Humor  can  also  make  politicians 
more  palatable  to  voters.  “You  can’t 
run  for  political  office  today  without 
having  a  gagwriter  on  your  staff,” 
said  Helitzer,  who  addressed  the 
NSNC  just  prior  to  a  June  29  lun¬ 
cheon  appearance  by  U.S.  Sen.  Jay 
Rockefeller  (D-W.Va.  l. 

As  if  to  illustrate  Helitzer’s  point, 
the  possible  presidential  candidate 
made  several  humorous  remarks  in 
the  opening  minutes  of  his  talk. 

Rockefeller,  for  instance,  reported 
that  he  has  “enormous  name  identifi¬ 
cation”  in  Iowa.  Unfortunately,  the 
politician  continued,  a  third  of  those 
surveyed  in  that  state  believe  Rock¬ 
efeller  foreclosed  on  their  homes,  a 
third  believe  he  raised  their  oil  prices, 
and  the  other  third  believe  he  sold 
midtown  Manhattan  to  the  Japanese. 

On  a  more  serious  note.  Rock¬ 
efeller  said  he  was  unsure  at  this  point 
whether  or  not  he  will  enter  the 
Democratic  presidential  primary  for 


Benson  is  returning 

Tribune  Media  Services  editorial 
cartoonist  Steve  Benson  is  leaving  the 
Tacoma  Morning  News  Tribune  to 
return  to  the  Arizona  Republic. 

The  1984  and  1989  Pulitzer  Prize 
finalist  had  worked  for  the  Republic 
for  almost  a  decade  before  moving  to 
the  Washington  paper  last  year. 

Benson  will  replace  Scott  Stantis, 
who  resigned  from  the  Republic  last 
month  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
family  and  “The  Buckets”  comic 
strip  syndicated  by  TMS. 

“His  return  will  give  Arizona  a 
good  shot  in  the  arm  —  or  maybe  the 
pants,”  said  Republic  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  William  Chesire.  “All 
the  bad  guys  will  be  nervous.” 

Benson  praised  the  Morning  News 
Tribune  for  its  support  of  his  work, 
which  included  sending  him  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  cover  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  But  he  said  he  agreed 
with  a  Seattle  observer  who  told  For¬ 
tune  magazine  that  the  area  “doesn’t 
have  enough  muck.” 

“I’m  happy  to  be  returning  to 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


1992.  One  thing  he  is  thinking  hard 
about  is  the  impact  this  would  have  on 
his  family. 

Rockefeller  went  on  to  devote  the 
lion’s  share  of  his  speech  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Children 
report  released  June  24.  The  former 
West  Virginia  governor  headed  the 
bipartisan  commission,  which  out¬ 
lined  the  poverty,  broken  family  life, 
physical  abuse,  poor  schooling,  drug 
and  alcohol  use,  and  other  huge  prob¬ 
lems  experienced  by  millions  of 
America’s  youngsters,  while  also 
offering  a  number  of  remedies. 

Rockefeller  said  improving  the  lot 
of  children  (through  both  public  and 
private  initiatives)  would  help  all 
Americans,  be  the  moral  thing  to  do, 
and  be  cost-effective. 

He  observed,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  U.S.  government  has 
opposed  funding  the  approximately 
$500  per  person  it  costs  to  give  poor 
pregnant  women  prenatal  care  even 
though  it  costs  thousands  a  day  to 
care  for  a  critically  ill  baby  —  which 
pregnant  women  without  prenatal 
care  are  more  likely  to  have. 

“This  is  a  pennywise  parody  of  aus¬ 
terity,”  declared  Rockefeller. 

Coverage  of  the  NSNC  convention 
will  continue  in  next  week's  issue. 


MORE  READERS 
ARE  IN 
YOUR  STARS. 


All  the  signs  point  to  more  readers. 
With  our  STAR  WATCH  for  dailies. 
And  YOUR  HOROSCOPE  GUIDE  for 
weeklies.  Both  are  fun  reading.  And 
just  the  ticket  to  a  planet  of  loyal 
readership.  Because  whether  they 
believe  in  astrology  or  not,  people 
read  it  religiously. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
Arizona,  where  there  is  never-ending 
muck,”  Benson  commented. 

— M.L.  Stein 

News  about  awards 

“The  Mini  Page”  creator/editor 
Betty  Debnam  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  recently  received  three  awards. 

One  was  an  Educational  Press 
Association  of  America  honor  for  the 
“Mini  Page”  series  on  Saudi  Arabia, 
another  was  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Award,  and  the  third  was  the 
American  Chemical  Society’s  James 
T.  Grady-James  H.  Stack  Award  for 
Interpreting  Chemistry  to  the  Public. 

Speaking  of  education,  “Funky 
Winkerbean”  creator  Tom  Batiuk  of 
North  America  Syndicate  has  received 
a  1990  John  Swett  Award  given  out  by 
the  California  Teachers  Association 
for  excellence  in  communicating  edu¬ 
cational  issues.  Batiuk  said  this  was 
the  first  time  a  comic  cartoonist  has 
been  chosen. 

Also,  Batiuk  has  won  first  place  in 
the  American  Library  Association’s 
Swap  &  Shop  Best  of  Show  Contest 
for  “Funky”  materials  being  used  in  a 
1991  statewide  Ohio  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  summer  reading  for  young 
adults.  Art  from  the  comic  is  appear¬ 
ing  on  T-shirts,  posters,  buttons,  and 
more. 

Another  creator,  columnist  Juli- 
anne  Malveaux  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  received  a  Eugene 
Block  Journalism  Awards  “Special 
Recognition”  citation  for  her  human 
rights  commentary. 

Editorial  cartoonist  Bob  Gorrell  of 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  and 
Copley  News  Service  has  won  a  first- 
place  award  in  the  1990  Virginia  Press 
Association  competition. 

And  Universal’s  Andrews  and 
McMeel  company  has  won  its  second 
Waldo  Award  for  innovative  publish- 


STEPHEN  CHAPMAN  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
today’s  premier  liber¬ 
tarian  columnist. 

CREATORS  SYNDICATE 
213/337-7003 


ing  from  Waldenbooks. 

Speaking  of  Universal,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  elicited  2,1 19  entries  when 
he  offered  prizes  for  best  original 
similes  in  a  recent  installment  of  his 
“Writer’s  Art”  column. 

Some  bookish  news 

Several  syndication-related  books 
have  been  published  or  are  coming 
soon. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  An¬ 
drews  and  McMeel  company  has 
released  several  cartoon  collections, 
including  I’d  Go  With  the  Helmet, 
Ray  by  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau,  Look  Out  World,  Here  / 
Come  by  “Ziggy”  creator  Tom  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Life  in  the  Fast  Food  Lane 
by  “Adam”  creator  Brian  Basset. 
Coming  is  Black  Bart  Says  Draw  by 
“Fox  Trot”  creator  Bill  Amend. 

king  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Linda  Ellerbee  has  written  Move  On 
(G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons). 

Creators  Syndicate  “Answer  Man” 
columnist  Andy  Seamans  has 
authored  Who,  What,  Where,  When, 
Why  in  the  World  of  American  His¬ 
tory  (Barron’s  Educational  Series). 

Coming  this  month  is  Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s  My  Day  HI  (Pharos), 
another  collection  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columns  by  the  late  first 
lady. 

JN  has  ‘Miss  Peach’ 

“Miss  Peach”  by  Mell  Lazarus  of 
Creators  Syndicate  will  run  in  the 
Journal  Newspapers  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  starting  J  uly  8 ,  according  to 
CS  regional  sales  director  Doug 
Gripp. 

The  Washington  Post  recently 
canceled  “Miss  Peach”  after  a  period 
in  which  it  paid  for  the  rights  to  the 
comic  but  didn’t  publish  it  (see  E&P, 
June  15).  This  had  also  been  the  case 
with  Jim  Scancarelli’s  Tribune  Media 
Services-distributed  “Gasoline 
Alley,”  which  the  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers  began  carrying  July  1  (see  E&P, 
June  29). 

A  biz  humor  column 

A  weekly  550-word  humor  column 
focusing  on  business  news  and  trends 
is  being  self-syndicated. 

“Coffee  Break”  lampoons  topics 
such  as  company  softball  games,  fax 
machines,  perestroika,  and  more. 

The  column  is  by  award-winning 
writer  Joe  Mullich,  who  has  produced 
humorous  articles  and  essays  for 


Joe  Mullich 


more  than  60  publications,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Magazine,  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  California  Business  Magazine. 

“Coffee  Break”  clients  for  Mullich 
—  based  at  1685-C  32nd  St.  S.W., 
Allentown,  Pa.  18103  —  include 
publications  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Plot  to  off  Anderson 

A  Nixon  administration-era  plan  to 
kill  United  Feature  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Jack  Anderson  was  discussed  last 
month  on  tv  and  in  a  newspaper  inter¬ 
view. 

Watergate  criminal  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  told  Anderson  in  a  face-to-face 
meeting  on  CNBC’s  Real  Story  cable 
news  show  that  he  and  fellow  dirty 
tricksters  considered  poisoning,  an 
auto  “accident,”  and  a  “street  mug¬ 
ging”  to  do  the  job^ 

Liddy,  who  also  spoke  with  the 
New  York  Post,  said  a  memo  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  asking  for  a  go- 
ahead  to  murder  the  Nixon  nemesis. 
Permission  was  not  granted. 

In  other  tv  news,  two  Copley  News 
Service  columnists  appeared  recently 
on  ABC’s  Good  Morning  America. 

One  was  manners  writer  Letitia 
Baldrige  and  the  other  was  “Kitchen 
Kids”  writer  Rena  Coyle,  who  did  a 
cooking  demonstration  with  her  9- 
year-old  daughter  Catelyn. 

Baldrige  and  Coyle  also  appeared 
at  the  Taste  of  Chicago  food  festival 
June  29. 

In  other  appearance  news, 
Washington-based  public  relations 
counselor  Alvin  Hattal  spoke  at  the 
recent  International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators  conference 
in  D.C. 

Hattal  writes  a  syndicated  adver¬ 
tising/public  relations/media  feature 
for  newspapers  and  also  does  a  politi¬ 
cal  column  for  the  Independent  Small 
Business  Employers  of  America. 
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of  the  most  sensational  murder  case 
of  the  1920s.  It  was  called  the  Hall- 
Mills  case  and  involved  a  clergyman 
and  choir  singer,  both  married,  whose 
bodies  were  found  in  an  abandoned 
farmhouse  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

They  were  positioned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  they  had  not  been 
discussing  hymns  when  slain. 

Naturally,  the  New  York  City 
tabloids  and  the  Hearst  newspapers 
played  the  story  on  Page  One  with 
screaming  headlines  and  large  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Times  (“All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print”)  confined  its  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  inside  pages  with  largely 
one-column  headlines.  When  it  was 
all  over,  however,  someone  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Times,  in  its  own  quiet 
way,  had  devoted  more  column 
inches  to  the  case  than  any  of  its  more 
sensational  brethren. 

Adolph  Ochs,  the  Times’ 
publisher,  was  asked  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  He  was  quoted  to  this  effect: 
“When  the  Daily  News  prints  it,  it  is 
yellow  journalism,  but,  when  the 
Times  does,  it’s  sociology!” 


I  have  been  unable  to  determine 
whether  he  was  joking  or  whether  he 
really  believed  that. 

Robert  Meister 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Ad  competition 
gets  new  name 

The  last  award  for  the  American 

Restrictions 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Student  Advertising  Competition  was 
presented  at  the  group’s  annual 
meeting.  The  contest  in  the  future  will 
be  known  as  the  AAF  College  World 

mentioned  following  the  last  letter 
sent  to  Cheney. 

He  said  there  were  “good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  press  restrictions” 
in  the  Gulf,  and  noted  that  while 
“some  things  there  worked  well, 
obviously  some  did  not.” 

“We’re  very  receptive  to  it,”  he 

Series  of  Advertising. 

Sponsor  of  the  1992  competition  is 
Visa  USA,  which  has  challenged  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  positioning  Visa  as  the  credit 
card  of  choice  for  college  students 
and  young  adults. 

said  of  the  report,  noting  the  “serious 
effort  they’ve  undertaken”  in  pre¬ 
paring  it. 

Second-ciass 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Curmudgeon 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

talked  to  have  benefited  from  that 
information,”  Benedict  said. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  or  not 
the  weeklies  will  continue  to  be  over- 

printed  the  story.  The  next  day  the 
school  principal  surrendered  and 
promised  that  future  movies  would  be 
“in  good  taste  and  educational.” 

“That,  I  must  say,  is  the  real  fun  of 
newspapering,”  said  Daily  News 
m.e.  Matt  Storin. 

looked.  Caroland  told  E&P  she  was 
given  some  indication  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  weeklies  might  be  heard  by 
the  new  group,  whereas  Benedict 
maintained  she  was  not  particularly 
encouraged  by  anything  she  heard  at 
the  conference  regarding  the  issue. 

5,000  readers  entered  the 
ROSE  IS  ROSE®  contest  in 
this  top-ten  magazine! 

The  winning  strip  appears  in 
their  July  issue. 

The  contest  response  is  just  one  example  of 
rose’s  growing  popularity: 

•  in  more  than  300  newspapers 

•  a  favorite  comic  in  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  San  Antonio 
Express-News  among  others 

•  a  line  of  greeting  cards  by  Gibson 

•  six  ROSE  IS  ROSE  books 

Go  with  a  proven  success. 
Go  with  ROSE! 

For  information  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada,  800-668-4649, 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


will  reflect  a  full  year  of  recession  not 
buoyed  up  by  a  relatively  strong  first 
quarter  of  1990. 

The  Gulf  crisis  seemed  initially  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  newspaper 
copy  sales,  at  least  in  the  quality  sec¬ 
tor,  but  the  costs  of  editorial  coverage 
eat  into  budgets  already  under  scru¬ 
tiny  for  cuts. 

It  is,  however,  the  lack  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  that  is  causing  the  real 
problems  for  newspapers.  It  is  the 
major  revenue  stream  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers  apart  from  the  popular  national 
tabloids,  which  derive  approximately 
70%  of  their  revenues  from  copy 
sales.  This  last  group’s  greater 
reliance  on  income  from  cover  price 
make  them  much  less  affected  by  the 
advertising  downturn  than  the  quality 
national  dailies  and  Sundays  and  the 
regional  press. 


Media  owners  are,  as  usual  in  lean 
years,  cutting  marketing  expenditure 
and  risking  loss  of  market  share;  they 
are  also  cutting  their  advertising 
budgets.  This  is  relevant  to  display 
advertising  but  it  is  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  particularly  recruitment, 
which  has  suffered  far  the  worst. 

At  a  recent  industry  conference,  an 
Advertising  Association  spokesman 
stated  that,  between  the  first  quarter 
of  1988  and  the  last  quarter  of  1990, 
the  growth  rate  in  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  in  regional  newspapers  fell  from 
over  70%  to  zero. 

The  picture  is  similar  in  the  quality 
national  press  with  the  depressed 
levels  —  approaching  10%  (1990  over 
1989)  —  continuing.  This  premium¬ 
rated  revenue  stream  has  a  major 
impact  on  levels  of  profitability  both 
upward  in  boom  times  and  downward 
in  a  recession. 

In  short,  the  “sits  vac”  (job)  mar¬ 
ket  has  almost  disappeared  in  many 
cases,  which  has  led  to  an  extensive 
shedding  of  manpower.  The  problem 
has  been  at  its  most  acute  in  the  South 
East  of  England,  with  companies 
such  as  Reed,  East  Midlands  Allied 
Press  (EMAP),  the  Yellow  Advertiser 
News  Group  and  Adscene  particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  in  this  area. 

Declining  company  profits,  clo¬ 


sures,  job  cuts,  and  reduced-activity 
levels  have  all  contributed  to  the 
slump  in  recruitment  advertising.  The 
other  sectors  of  classified  advertising, 
property,  motors,  services  and  busi- 
ness-to-business,  are  also  showing 
large  volume  losses. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  casualties  so  far  have  been 
limited.  The  economic  climate  cannot 
have  helped  the  Sunday  Correspon¬ 
dent  in  its  infancy  (the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  was  the  major  shareholder),  but 
the  reasons  that  it  did  not  survive  to 
childhood  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  regional  press  the  only  daily 
casualty  to  date  has  been  the  95-year- 
old  Leamington  and  District  Morning 
News  (circulation  11,()(X)). 

The  worst  affected  sector  has  been 
free  newspapers.  In  this  area  closures 
and  mergers  have  been  frequent. 
Solely  reliant  on  advertising  income, 
free  newspapers,  particularly  those 
not  in  first  place  in  terms  of  market 
share,  are  most  vulnerable  to  this 
recession.  Staff  levels  are  already 
tighter  and  advertising/editorial  ratios 


higher  than  in  better  times.  Profit 
margins  are  usually  lower  as  well  and 
there  is  a  limited  room  for  maneuver 
by  management  in  tough  times. 

The  extraordinary  concentration  of 
this  sector  in  the  last  decade,  with  the 
major  publishers  of  paid-for  titles, 
particularly  the  Thomson  Corpora¬ 
tion,  EMAP  and  United  Provincial, 
buying  out  many  of  the  founding 
entrepreneurs,  means  that  many  of 
these  titles  will  survive  only  because 
of  the  acquisition  costs  being  carried 
in  the  balance  sheet. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
with  the  Thomson  Corporation  which, 
at  the  top  of  the  market,  bought  the 
Herald  Group,  Post  News  papers  and 
the  Trader  Group  at  prices  calculated 
without  the  knowledge  that  a  reces¬ 
sion  was  around  the  corner. 

Within  the  regional  press,  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  major  groups  is  such  that 
the  better-performing  titles  can  sup¬ 
port  the  weaker  ones  in  tough  times. 
Within  the  portfolio  of  publishing  cen¬ 
ters,  some  are  undoubtedly  trading  at 
a  loss  currently  but  closures  such  as  at 
Leamington  will  be  exceptional. 
However,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
major  groups  —  Northcliffe,  United 
Provincial,  Thomson,  Westminster 
Press,  EMAP  —  1991  will  be  a  very 


much  worse  year  than  1990. 

The  newspaper  industry’s  capacity 
to  survive  the  recession  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  the  industry  in  the 
slumps  of  the  ’70s  and  ’80s.  The  cost 
base  of  the  industry  has  been  radically 
restructured  and  the  widespread  im¬ 
plementation  of  computerized  type¬ 
setting  technology  in  national  and 
regional  newspapers  has  resulted  in 
production  costs  per  page  which  were 
unthinkable  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  Fleet  Street. 

Bigger  and  faster-running  presses, 
more  efficient  publishing  room  equip¬ 
ment  and  road  distribution  have  also 
contributed  to  giving  the  industry  a 
significant  step  up  in  profit  margins. 

Add  to  this  the  squeeze  put  on 
wholesaler  and  retailer  margins  by 
national  newspapers  in  particular, 
and  one  can  see  a  range  of  factors 
which  now  enable  newspapers  to 
trade  profitably  at  today’s  much 
reduced  levels  of  activity. 

Despite  this  greater  resilience  to 
survive  in  a  recession,  newspaper 
managements  are  still  actively  seek¬ 
ing  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  down¬ 
turn  by  raising  revenue,  where  possi¬ 
ble,  and  cutting  costs.  The  quality 
national  press  has  recently  raised 
cover  prices  from  35p  to  40p,  a  14% 
increase,  to  help  raise  revenue  to 
make  up  for  the  shortfall  in  recruit¬ 
ment  revenue. 

The  Sunday  Times,  the  biggest- 
selling  quality  Sunday,  has  just 
announced  a  move  to  cut  costs  by 
10%  by  the  end  of  its  financial  year  on 
June  30. 

The  other  News  International  titles 
have  targeted  similar  savings,  with 
Today  making  45  journalists  redun¬ 
dant.  In  the  magazine  world,  even  the 
paternalistic  Reader’s  Digest  an¬ 
nounced  April  U.K.  work  force  cuts 
of  10%  across  the  board,  laying  off 
110  people. 

Even  more  significantly,  it  looks  as 
though  British  national  newspaper 
publishers  may  have  called  at  least  a 
temporary  truce.  There  is  a  tentative 
plan  to  abandon  the  ruinous  interne¬ 
cine  wars  they  have  been  conducting 
on  tv  at  an  annual  cost  to  each  of  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds. 

This  idea,  now  being  floated  for  the 
first  time  in  a  collective  and  serious 
manner,  is  to  use  each  other’s  papers  | 
instead. 

In  the  regional  press  both  compul¬ 
sory  and  voluntary  job  cuts  have  been 
announced.  These  cuts  are  in  all  sec¬ 
tors  from  large  daily  centers,  such  as 
Home  Counties  Newspapers  or  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  Scotsman  Publications,  to 
small  weekly  groups  such  as  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Press,  which  recently 
announced  nine  job  cuts  and  a  pay 
freeze. 


The  newspaper  industry’s  capacity  to  survive  the 
recession  is  probabiy  greater  than  that  of  the  industry 
in  the  siumps  of  the  ’70s  and  ’80s. 
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Most  of  the  reaction  to  the  reces¬ 
sion  centers  on  short-term  cost  cut¬ 
ting.  Whether  there  are  longer-term 
benefits,  in  terms  of  profitability, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly, 
though,  lower  staff  levels  at  the  start 
of  the  next  upturn  in  the  economy 
increases  managements’  ability  to 
staff  up  at  a  more  measured  pace. 

The  financial  strength  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  companies  operating  in  the 
newspaper  industry  means  that  they 
can  ride  out  the  storm.  Even  the  debt¬ 
laden  News  Corporation  —  which 
has  just  successfully  restructured  its 
debt  —  is  unlikely  to  sell  newspaper 
assets  if  it  has  to  unload  business  to 
meet  repayments;  in  the  United 
States,  1 1  major  magazines  have  been 
put  on  the  market  by  Murdoch.  Most 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  dominated  by  large  groups  in  which 
publishing  is  a  core  strategic  business 
and  companies  such  as  these  are 
always  reluctant  to  reduce  their  port¬ 
folios. 

The  most  vulnerable  sector  cur¬ 
rently  seems  to  be  the  smaller,  inde¬ 
pendent  free  newspaper  companies, 
particularly  those  which  are  not  mar¬ 
ket  leaders  in  their  areas.  This  could 
lead  to  further  acquisitions  by  the 
major  groups  at  fire-sale  prices,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  free  newspapers  have 
high  borrowings. 

Certainly  many  marginal  titles  will 
disappear  in  the  rest  of  1991  in  this 
sector  and  most  companies  will  not  be 
launching  any  new  titles.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  planned  incursion  into  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  by  Robert  Maxwell’s 
corporation  with  a  new  free  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  put  on  ice. 

A  short-term  crisis  tends  to  exagg¬ 
erate  longer-term  trends.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  in  the  free  market, 
which  run  on  lower  margins  even  in 
good  times,  find  a  downturn  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  negotiate.  If,  as  a  result  of  the 
recession,  most  markets  have  fewer 
free  newspapers  one  suspects  that,  as 
long  as  advertisers  still  have  at  least 
some  competitive  choice  where  to 
buy  their  advertising,  neither  they  nor 
the  consumer  will  not  be  much  the 
sadder. 

The  longer-term  trend  of  declining 
circulations  in  the  paid-for  regional 
newspaper  sector  is  likely  to  be  quick¬ 
ened  by  this  recession,  but  revenues, 
in  real  terms,  have  held  their  own 
over  the  long  term  and  market  pene¬ 
tration  levels  have  a  long  way  to  fall 
before  they  become  critical  in  terms 
of  advertising  response. 

More  disturbing  is  the  longer-term 
decline  in  share  of  display  advertising 
taken  by  newspapers  over  the  last  20 
years  as  television  has  increased  its 
share  from  under  30%  to  over  40%. 
Although  the  current  cutbacks  are 


impacting  more  severely  on  television 
in  the  short  term,  the  growth  of  chan¬ 
nels,  as  a  result  of  deregulation,  will 
increase  competition. 

The  experience  of  France  and  Italy 
suggests  that  television’s  share  will 
grow  faster  as  a  result  of  deregulation, 
not  slower.  This  will  hit  the  national 
popular  newspapers  hardest,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  this  sector  of  the  industry 
has  never  managed  to  act  collectively 
to  promote  the  medium  effectively.  In 
this  respect,  the  regional  press  is  far 
better-placed  with  initiatives  such  as 
the  industry  PressAd  database  and 
the  Joint  Industry  Committee  for  Re¬ 
gional  Newspaper  Surveys  (JICREG). 


Reference  has  been  made  to  trends 
in  the  United  States,  where  operating 
incomes  have  shown  dramatic  falls  in 
recent  months.  The  concern  in  the 
U.S.,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 
on  a  long-term  flavor  with  an  under¬ 
lying  feeling  that ,  even  after  the  reces¬ 
sion  has  passed,  volumes  and  margins 
will  not  return  to  the  levels  with  which 
the  industry  has  been  familiar  for  the 
past  several  decades. 

Instead,  the  suggestion  is  that  a 
more  radical  realignment  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  place,  based  on  the  consumer’s 
power  now  to  bypass  conventional 
print  media  through  electronic  means 
and  on  the  capacity  of  the  advertiser 


Newspapers’  dominance  of  classified  advertising 
remains  unchallenged  despite  some  small  inroads  by 
directories  and,  once  the  recession  is  over,  real 
growth  seems  likely  to  return  ... 


Newspapers’  dominance  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  remains  unchallenged 
despite  some  small  inroads  by  direc¬ 
tories  and,  once  the  recession  is  over, 
real  growth  seems  likely  to  return, 
though  whether  it  will  be  at  the  level 
experienced  in  most  of  the  ’80s 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Newspaper  managements  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  some  harsh  decisions,  in 
terms  of  job  losses  in  particular,  but 
the  majority  are  still  making,  and  will 
continue  to  make,  a  profit. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Pulitzer  Prize 
board  elects 
new  members 

John  L.  Dotson  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Camera  in 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Jack  Driscoll,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  Jack  Fuller, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have 
been  chosen  new  members  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 

Michael  G.  Gartner,  president  of 
NBC  News,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  He  succeeds  James 
Hoge,  publisher  and  president  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  who  is  leaving 
after  the  maximum  nine-year  term 
allowed. 

Also  leaving  the  18-member  board 
after  nine  years  are  David  A.  Laven- 
thol,  president  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
and  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  former  execu- 


to  target  the  consumer  through  a 
range  of  available  databases  and  alter¬ 
native  media. 

Studies  of  these  factors  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  train  through  ANPA.  What¬ 
ever  emerges,  it  is  clear  that  the  prices 
paid  for  U.S.  stocks  are  unlikely  to 
maintain  the  premium  levels  of  the 
’80s  as  what  is  seen  as  newspapers’ 
monopolistic  franchise  is  increasingly 
questioned  by  the  market.  European 
publishers  are  watching  this  situation 
with  interest. 


tive  editor  and  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


Reporter  charged 
with  being  spy 

A  Reuters  journalist  has  been 
arrested  in  Germany  on  suspicion  he 
acted  as  a  spy  for  Stasi,  the  former 
East  German  intelligence  agency, 
according  to  published  reports. 

Peter  Casper  Wolter  was  former 
deputy  head  of  Reuters’  German  ser¬ 
vice  and  had  been  working  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  British  news  agency. 

A  statement  from  Reuters  editor  in 
chief,  Mark  Wood,  said  there  was  no 
indication  Wolter  used  his  position  at 
the  news  company  for  any  illegal 
activity. 

An  AFP  source  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  Wolter’s  uncle  is  a  senior  official 
in  counterintelligence  who  gave  him 
information  perhaps  unwittingly. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tll  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  020-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS.  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Sen/ice,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Award  winning  LA  Times  writer  is  syndi¬ 
cating  a  popular  auto  column  appearing 
in  the  Times,  dealing  with  car  safety, 
maintenance  and  trouble-shooting.  Low 
cost.  Write  for  samples:  Ralph  Vartabe- 
dian.  Times  Mirror  Sq.,  LA,  CA  90053. 


CONGRESS 


Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers’  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press, 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates;  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Add  a  Touch  of  Class  - 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  that  Challenge  and  Delight 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


YOUTH 


YOUR  TIME,  a  caring,  sharing  some¬ 
times  humorous  weekly  column  for 
concerned  16-to-24  year  olds.  Inspir¬ 
ing,  youthful  writing  duo  with 
academic/career  counseling,  law, 
humor,  award-winning  journalism, 
college  teaching  and  great  parenting 
experience.  Samples:  YOUR  TIME,  PO 
Box  5041,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455. 


We  ve  made  E&P^s  classifleds  even  better 
with  the  new... 


SERVICE 

Now  — 

Immediate  Response  to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads! 


CONSULTANTS 


START-UP 
AND  TURNAROUND 
Launching  a  new  publication?  Publisher 
of  over  six  start-ups  will  save  you  time, 
energy  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  look?  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  tees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
,  John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanivater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


[S  BOLITHO-STERLING 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 

lority  205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 

Palm  Beach.  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 

■f.  2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 

Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

Y  PO  Box  650 

Saratoga.  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-885? 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
Successful,  award-winning  semi¬ 
monthly  in  beautiful,  growing  area  of . 
Northern  California.  Progressive  point  I 
of  view,  in-depth  reporting  on  issues,  1 
strong  arts  coverage.  Poised  for  next 
stage  of  growth.  Seek  investor  or  buyer  | 
to  fund  expansion.  Write  Box  5385,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of  I 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

Southern  California  weekly  with  month¬ 
ly  real  estate  supplement.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion,  county  legal  contract.  In  the  path 
of  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement.  . 
$125,000  with  terms.  Write  Box  5381,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Strong  Iowa  weekly  and  companion 
shopper,  grossing  $200,000  per  year. 
Small  down  payment  and  realistic  terms 
for  qualified,  experienced  newspaper 
person.  Jerry  Wiseman  (712) 
864-3460,  home  (712)  336-1868. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Unique  monthly  community  newspaper 
in  Vermont's  most  beautiful  valley. 
Priced  below  1990  gross  of  $80,000. 
Fine  opportunity  for  right  person/ 
couple.  Box  5395,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher,  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  B(i  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 

A  man’s  home  is  his  hassle. 

Restaurant  Sign 


_ PERSONALS _ 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram.  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaleb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harvey  at 
LA.  Times  (213-237-7083). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

New  life  style  desired?  Profitable  estab¬ 
lished  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
_SANDS0NJNCJ9042jr^8m2___ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ARTIEDITORIAL  SERVICES 

GRAPHICS  EDITORS 
How  are  your  geographies?  13-year 
veteran  editor  now  production  manager 
for  map  publisher  (master's  in 
geography/cartography)  can  help  put 
your  newspaper  on  the  map.  For  FREE 
critique,  send  3  maps  with  stories  to 
John  Forsyth,  8330  SW  154th  Ave. 
#40,  Miami,  FL  33193. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  'eady  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
15  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

Accurate  Illustrations,  Technical 
Drawings  and  Image-Processing. 
Camera-Ready  or  Negatives. 

4  Color  Separations. 
PierceAxiom 718-266-5428 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

FOR  SALE:  3M  Pyro  Plate  Making 
System.  Includes  3M  camera  and  3M 
platemaker.  No  chemicals  needed. 
Daylight  operating.  Uses  nonsensitized 
plates.  Must  sell  due  to  expansion. 
Price  negotiable.  Call  Brian, 
715/723-5515. 


RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  ail  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  alt  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

LINOTRON  202,  Selectline  Perma  II 
RC  processor.  Mycrotek  1100  system: 
9  terminals,  4  floppy  disk  drives, 
controller,  interfaces.  All  complete  and 
in  good  working  condition.  All  manuals, 
accessories.  Make  offer.  (817) 
921-7427,  ask  for  Debra. 


PRESSES 


NEWS  KING  W/J6  folder,  20Hp.  motor; 
3  units  -  1968.  Process  camera,  other 
equip.  Please  contact  Barry  French, 
broker,  (508)  644-5772  or  (508) 
644-2026. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1985  GOSS  C-150,  21  1/2"  cut-off  in 
excellent  condition.  Consists  of  four 
4-highs,  one  3-high,  one  mono  unit,  2 
folders  with  upper  formers,  splicers, 
ribbon  decks  and  more.  Available  now 
and  priced  to  move.  Will  consider  split¬ 
ting  press  up.  OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
ERY  CORP.,  Lenexa,  KS 
1-800-255-6746  -  Fax:  (913) 
492-6217. 


2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38" 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f,-1980 

4-Unit  Goss  SSC  w/SSC-135  folder 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 

C-150  21  1/2"  w/four  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  1  mono,  4  pasters  -  excellent 
condition,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
VI 5D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66  79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w  KJ8As. 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1962  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTP's.  Avail, 
immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRICED  TO  SELL-GOSS  PRESS.  4  SC 
oil-bath  units  with  SC  folder  (50HP 
motor)  and  count-o-veyor  available 
immediately.  All  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  ALSO,  7  SSC  oil-bath  units, 
SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3-color 
Universal  UOP  365,  upper  former,  6 
clutches,  ink  recycler,  acumeter  gluer- 
all  in  good  condition  and  can  be  seen 
running;  PRICED  TO  SELL  because  we 
must  move  these  units  off  our  floor  by 
mid-August.  Call  Steve  Jackson,  Para¬ 
dise  Post,  (916)  877-4413. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 
This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4"  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTF's  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
HARRIS 

V-25  6-Units  l-JF-4  Folder  l-JF-25 
Folder  currently  being  remanufactured 
22-3/4"  C.O.  Available  90  days  with 
warranty. 

V-25  5-Units  l-JF-25  Folder  22-3/4" 
C.O.  available  immediately. 

V-15D  4-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers.  Available 
immediately  w/cutoff  controls  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

V-15D  3-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers  available 
immediately  remanufactured  1989. 

V-15D  2-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold.  Available  immediately 
with  roll  stands. 

V-25  4-Units  w/JF-25  Folder,  22-3/4" 
C.O. 

V-15A  4-units  converted  to  Oil  Bath  w/ 
Brush  Dampening  JF-15  Folder 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-22  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-25  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-15D  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-15A  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

Upper  Balloon  Former  for  V-15A, 
V-15D,  V-22,  V-25. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 

Suburban  1000  series  6-Units  (3-Floor 
Units  -  3  Stacked  Units) 

1-SC  Folder,  ID.P.,  1/4  &  1/2  Fold,  with 
6  position  roll  stand. 

MEG  SPLICERS 

6  Model  D  200  Excellent  condition 
available  immediately. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

2-Goss  4  highs  21  1/2  cutoff-SCC 
folders  splicers  optional.  Must  be 
running  in  excellent  condition  for 
inspection.  (516)  231-6060. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 

Communication  -  Journalism 

Stanford  University  Department  of 
Communication  seeks  candidates  for  a 
senior  (tenured)  faculty  position  to 
begin  September,  1992-93. 

A  person  of  exceptionally  high  academ¬ 
ic  or  professional  attainment  related  to 
journalism  and  mass  communication  is 
required.  Responsibilities  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching, 
and  scholarly  inquiry,  in  areas  suitable 
to  the  appointee’s  expertise.  The 
department  offers  the  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  in 
communication,  and  master’s  programs 
in  journalism  and  documentary  film. 
Rank  and  salary  are  negotiable,  and  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  candidate’s 
stature  in  the  field.  Stanford  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action  employ¬ 
er,  and  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 

Nominations  and  applications  should 
be  sent  by  September  15,1991  to  the 
search  committee  chair.  Prof.  Steven 
Chaffee,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-2050. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Customer  Service/Account  Supervisor 
For  national  newspaper  media 
company,  in  Chicago.  Bright,  aggres¬ 
sive,  professional  individual  needed  to 
supervise  client  account  activity.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Lotus,  accounting,  billing  and 
credit  systems  in  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment  is  essential.  Must  be  detail 
oriented  and  possess  exceptional 
customer  service  skills.  Fax  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  312-644-2879. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1103 


MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 


MKI  OIR  /  WKLY  /  SOUTHEAST  TO  $60  + 

REG  SIS  MGR  /  METRO  /  EAST  TO  $55  + 

AO  OIR  /  WKLY  /  MIDWEST  T0$50-t- 

REG  SIS  MGR  /  WKLY  /  WES^  TO  $50  + 

MAIOR  ACCTS  REP  /  SHOPPER  /  SOUTH  TO  $50  + 
AD  DIR  /  40  OLY  /  EAST  T0$45  + 

TELEMKT  /  150K  DLY  /  EAST  TO  $40-r 

REG  SLS  MGR  /  WKLY  /  MIDWEST  TO  $40  -f 

PRESSRM  MGR  /  WKLY  &  COMM  /  SOUTH  TO  $50  -I- 
PROO  MGR  /  30K  DLY  /  EAST  TO  $45  -r 

MAILROOM  MGR  /  SHOPPER  /  WEST  TO  $40  + 


All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or 
call: 

Patrick  Quinn 


Post  Office  Box  1641 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  353-4722 
Fax  (215)  353-2207 


IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
)R  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
^?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 

?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 

;t  looking?  or  just  looking?  c 

UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING , 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classifietd  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212)  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 
FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADII! 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

We  are  a  growth  oriented  newspaper 
company  with  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S.  Our  plans  are  to 
acquire  25  to  30  more  newspapers 
during  the  next  36  months.  The  person 
we  are  seeking  must  be  able  to  work 
closely  with  our  CEO  on  future  acquisi¬ 
tions,  banking  and  investor  relations  in 
addition  to  helping  the  COO  on  opera¬ 
tional  issues  and  budgeting  for  the  indi- 
vidual  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
company  as  a  whole.  A  CPA  with  ten 
years  of  newspaper  experience  or  a 
highly  motivated  person  with  other 
experience  and  ability  to  use  that  know¬ 
ledge  to  help  grow  this  newspaper  group 
will  be  considered.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  5399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  small 
Zone  2  daily  community  newspaper. 
Preferred  candidate  will  have  P  &  L 
experience  and  an  advertising/ 
circulation  background.  Please  submit 
resume  together  with  cover  letter  detail¬ 
ing  why  you’d  be  right  tor  this  job 
(including  salary  history)  to:  Michael  C. 
Bush,  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


PUBLISHER 

Immediate  opening  for  a  startup  weekly 
newspaper  (Zone  2).  Experienced 
executive  to  assume  full  management 
responsiblilities  including  production, 
finance,  staffing,  advertising,  and 
equipment/computer  purchasing. 
Please  forward  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Publisher 

Quality-oriented  newspaper  group  has 
an  opening  for  a  publisher  at  a  6,000 
circulation  midwest  university-town 
daily.  Owner  is  interested  in  pursuing 
increased  market  share  via  a  quality 
news  product  and  aggressive  marketing. 

If  you  are  a  leader  and  are  interested  in 
this  opportunity,  please  send  your 
resume,  a  cover  letter  and  your  salary 
history  to: 

Box  5398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Group,  which 
includes  News  Gleaner  Publications  of 
Philadelphia  and  Express  Newspapers 
of  Bucks  County,  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  display  advertising  person  to 
manage  the  sales  department  at  its 
Bucks  County  office  in  suburban 
Philadelphia.  Metropolitan  Newspapers 
publishes  9  total-market-coverage 
newspaper  editions  weekly,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  over  155,000.  The  News 
Gleaner  is  Northeast  Philadelphia's 
oldest  weekly,  established  in  1882, 
while  the  Express,  established  2  years 
ago,  has  quickly  become  a  respected 
leader  in  its  market  area  in  news  and 
advertising.  We  are  looking  for  a  self¬ 
starting,  idea-generating  individual  who 
can  not  only  guide  our  sales  staff,  but 
generate  significant  advertising  revenue 
as  well.  Our  papers  are  situated  in 
booming  business  areas  in  and  near 
Philadelphia,  making  your  earnings 
potential  quite  high.  Send  your  resume 
to  Express  Newspapers,  Box  823,  Levit- 
town,  PA  19058  or  fax  it  to  (215) 
943-7135. 


A  long  established  Brooklyn,  NY  weekly 
group  needs  an  experienced  CAM  with 
strong  telemarketing,  sales  and  training 
skills  to  head  staff  of  eight.  Experienced 
assistant  CAMs  also  considered.  Box 
P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 

The  Aberdeen  American  News,  a, 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  needs  an 
aggressive  advertising  manager  with 
good  communications  and  human  rela¬ 
tions  skills.  Aberdeen  is  a  7-day,  AM, 
offset  daily  with  circulation  of  20,000. 
There  also  is  a  40,000  circulation  farm 
tabloid.  South  Dakota  has  low  crime, 
good  schools  and  no  state  income  tax. 
Reply  to:  Harold  Higgins,  Box  4430, 
Aberdeen,  SD  57402-4430. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  opening 
in  the  next  60  days.  A  new  publishing 
company  is  forming  in  central  Zone  5,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  Fortune  500  Company 
who  has  made  a  substantial 
commitment  to  growth  and  expansion  in 
publishing/direct  marketinc. 

You  must  be  aggressive,  competitive 
market  experienced,  and  have  strong 
leadership  and  motivational  skills. 

This  will  be  a  weekly  cycle  publication, 
125,000  plus  circulation,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  requiring  innovative 
sales  strategies,  display,  classified, 
amd  major  client  experience  essential 
to  success  in  this  position. 
Compensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimit^.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history,  to  Box  5386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Semi-weekly  near  New  Orleans  seeking 
advertising  manager  with  experience  to 
develop  our  product.  Mid  $20's  plus 
benefits.  Contact  Mr.  Burckel  at  (504) 
892-7980  for  a  phone  interview. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

An  energetic  leader  is  needed  to 
manage  the  advertising  sales  staff, 
develop  promotions  and  handle  some 
major  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  give 
sales  presentations,  conduct  sales 
meetings  and  generate  ideas.  Exper¬ 
ienced  manager  or  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  required.  We  are  a  30,000  daily 
located  in  an  All-America  City.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Jane 
Glenn,  The  Salina  Journal,  PO  Box  740, 
Salina,  KS  67402. _ 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

FEATURES 

DESIGN 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
designer  with  demonstrated  manage¬ 
ment  ability  and  newsroom  savvy  to  lead 
the  features  design  staff  of  The  Orego¬ 
nian.  Fourteen  display  color  fronts  each 
week  and  a  team  of  other  designers 
need  your  discriminating  eye,  bright 
ideas  and  the  experience  to  take  us  to 
the  next  level  of  excellence. 

GRAPHICS  REPORTER  ARTIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  strong  information 
graphics  artist,  with  polished,  sophisti¬ 
cated  conceptual  illustration  skills  and 
some  page  design  experience.  It  you 
can  research,  edit  and  create  color  news 
graphics  quickly  and  creatively  and 
dazzle  our  readers  with  a  broad  range  of 
illustration  skills,  we  want  to  talk. 

What  can  we  offer?  Daily  challenges, 
hot  new  hardware,  great  reproduction, 
growing  circulation  and  a  great  place  to 
live.  Sala^  and  company-paid  benefits 
are  tops  in  the  industry.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Mark  Wigginton, 
graphics  director,  in  care  of  Human 
Resource  Director,  The  Oregonian, 
1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  OR 
97201.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  July  19, 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


19,000  New  England  6-day  daily  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  assume  #2  position  in 
our  Circulation  Department.  Must 
possess  the  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Brian  Stephens,  Circulation  Manager, 
PO  Box  877,  White  River  Jet.,  VT 
05001.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Tribune  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  circulation  director.  In  this  extremely 
competitive  market,  the  position 
requires  experienced  administrative 
skills  to  generate  sales  and  sales  reten¬ 
tion.  This  individual  must  have  a 
successful  track  record.  Salary  and 
bonus  is  based  on  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  references  to:  P.O. 
Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  34954. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  seeking  a 
Newspaper  In  Education  Coordinator 
With  proven  ability  in  conducting 
student,  teacher  and  parent  workshops. 
Experienced  in  coordinating  the  writing 
and  printing  of  educational  materials, 
training  and  computer  knowledge  are 
essential.  Must  travel  throughout  the 
circulation  area.  Bachelor's  degree  with 
a  Master's  degree  in  education 
preferred,  3-5  years  classroom  teaching 
experience.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
requirements,  post  marked  no  later 
than  July  21,  1991. 

No  phone  interviews,  please. 

Mr.  Preston  Vanderford 
Personnel  Director 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
900  N.  Tucker  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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DISnUBUTION  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Harte-Hanks  Shopper  division  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  publishers  of  the  nation’s  largest 
shopping  magazine,  has  immediate  opportunities  in  the 
following  areas. 

DISTRIBUTION  SUPERVISOR 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  5  years  supervisory 
experience  in  a  high  speed  manufacturing  enviroiunenL 
or  a  Bachelors  degree  (ME/EE  preferred)  and  two  years 
experience.  You  must  have  a  proven  ability  to  work 
with  employees  at  all  levels  and  a  good  understanding 
of  PC  (lotus  and  D  base,  WordPerfect  or  comparable 
software).  Excellent  organizational,  written  and  verbal 
skills  a  must.  Strong  decision  making  capabilities  and 
leadership  qualities  are  required  for  this  deadline 
oriented  environment.  Work  week  includes  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

CREW  LEADER 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  2-5  years  experience  on 
Harris,  GMA  or  Sheridan  inserting  equipment.  Your 
high  speed  machine  experience  in  bindery  or 
comparable  equipment  will  be  considered.  Work  week 
includes  Saturday  and  Sunday..  Must  possess  excellent 
leadership  qualities,  including  interpersonal  and  written 
communication  skills,  be  well  organized  and  deadline 
oriented. 

In  return,  we  will  provide  you  with  an  excellent 
compensation  package  and  a  comprehensive,  company 
sponsored  benefits  package.  Please  submit  your  resume 
with  salary  history  or  apply  in  person  to:  Human 
Resources,  Ref#  HR-E&P-7002,  2830  Orbiter  St.,  Brea, 
CA  92621.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


Harte-Hanks  Shoppers 

PennySaverlSouthCoast  Shopper 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

HOME  DELIVERY 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  located  in  California’s 
agricultural  heartland  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Sacramento,  is  part  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspaper  chain. 

Central  California's  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  wih  a  circulation  of  150,000 
daily  and  185,000  Sunday  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  newspa^r  manager 
to  oversee  a  staff  of  sixty  full-time  and 
thirty-eight  part-time  employees.  Will 
be  responsible  for  all  administrative 
duties,  circulation  volumes  and 
expense  budgeting.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  circulation  procedures, 
have  strong  leadership  ability  and  good 
oral  and  written  communication  skills. 

Competitive  salary  plus  excellent  bene¬ 
fit  package  provided.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
1626  “E"  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
8,000  daily,  TMC,  and  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  seeks  shirtsleeve  circologist  with 
proven  abilities  in  promotion  and  home 
delivery.  Send  resume  with  references 
to  Box  5408,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Salary 
18  to  20  plus  bonus. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Griesheim,  Germany 

We  publish  a  daily  newspaper  with  over 
100,000  circulation  and  are  seeking  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented  executive 
with  proven  record  of  success  with 
newspaper  circulation  in  both  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 

Applicants  should  have  the  following 
qualifications: 

1.  A  minimum  of  five  years  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience  with  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  modern 
business  methods  and  sales  techniques 
in  newspaper  circulation  and 
promotions. 

2.  Excellent  executive  abilities, 
verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  computer  literacy. 

Compensation  includes  a  starting  salary 
of  $40,000  per  annum  plus  a  housing 
allowance,  group  insurance/medical 
and  military  PX/Commissary  privileges. 
Round  trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Three  year  renewable  service  agreement 
required. 

If  you  are  interested  call  our  New  York 
Office  (212)  620-3333,  for  an  applica¬ 
tion.  Submit  it  with  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Attn:  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  APO  NY 
09211-4211. 

Applications  must  be  received  or  post¬ 
marked  NLT:  29  July  1991. 


_ EPrroRiAL _ 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
With  an  ear  for  language,  an  eye  for  the 
missing  fact,  and  the  design  sense  to 
layout  a  must-read  business  news 
section.  To  replace  a  real  pro  on  a  two- 
person  desk.  Apply  to: 

William  R.  Castle 
Assistant  Manging  Editor/Finance 
Boston  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106-2096 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Bureau  Chief,  copy  editor 
17,000-upstate  New  York  seven-day 
a.m.  needs  outgoing  chief  to  head  our 
county-seat  bureau  office  and  a  top- 
notch  copy  editor  with  pagination  skills. 
Bureau  chief  needs  photo  skills  to  cover 
eight  communities  and  produce  a  week¬ 
ly  section.  Copy  editor  will  work  on  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Polzin,  News  Editor,  The 
Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  Corning, 
NY  14830. _  . 

CITY  EDITOR 

Sought  for  13,000  Monday-Saturday 
daily  in  central  Illinois.  If  you  can  help 
make  a  good  paper  better,  we’d  like  to 
here  from  you.  Job  involves  editing  local 
copy,  page  layout,  assignments  and 
helping  direct  newsroom.  Must  have 
good  organizational  skills  and  be  able  to 
meet  deadlines.  Send  resume,  two  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  layout  and  editing 
samples  to  Editor,  Daily  News,  Box 
370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

FULLTIME  EMPLOYMENl 
With  One  Of  The  Nation’s 

Most  Award  Winning  Newspapers 
For  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community. 

Offers: 

•  Competitive  Salary 

•  Superior  Benefits 

•  Comfortable  Working  Environment 

Candidate  must  have  experience  in 
Journalism  (writing  or  editing)  and  an 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community.  Management 
skills  a  plus. 

For  Interview,  Send  Resume  To: 

PGN 

Tony  Lombardo«Associate  Publisher 

254  S.  nth  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Or  Call  (215)  625-8501 

PGN  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  needed  at  The  Sun 
Herald,  a  50,000-a.m.  Knight-Ridder 
paper  on  the  Miss.  Coast.  Should  have 
strong  background  in  graphics,  photo 
and  page  design,  with  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  technology.  Will  supervise  5 
photographers  and  1  artist.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Mike  Tonos, 
M.E.,  PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS 
39535-4567. 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  seasoned  copy  desk  pro 
who  has  strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
We  are  a  growing  68,000  a.m.  daily  in 
Hudson  County,  NJ  in  the  highly 
competitive  New  York-New  Jersey 
metro-area. 

We’re  looking  for  an  editor  who  can 
design  section  fronts  and  inside  pages 
on  deadline.  A  versatile  desk  back¬ 
ground  preferred  for  fast-paced,  fully 
paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  send  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Steve  Newhouse 
Editor 

The  Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


Newspaper  Jobs! 

R»pottf,  Managing  Edttor,  Grophlet, 
Copy  Editor  &  Pnofogrophorjob*. 
Job*  at  daly  popon  In  ol  marirol*. 
Soofolo  ht  for  Entry  L»«lleb«. 

Fait  torwaRlAwwInd  funcHorw  lot 
you  btan  to  what  you  wont. 


1-900-786-7800 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Newsroom  leader 
sought  for  small,  but  growing  daily  in 
competitive  Northeast  market.  Must 
have  good  makeup  skills,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style,  good  people 
skills  and  an  ability  to  write  singing 
heads.  Clips,  references  to  Box  5377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Need  hands-on,  experienced'  editor  to 
lead  news  desk  at  aggressive,  growing 
suburban  paper,  in  major  Southern 
market.  Ability  to  lead  and  manage 
people  important.  Box  5396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Progressive  North  Central  Illinois  daily 
has  opening  for  a  general  reporter. 
Previous  newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  local  government  helpful. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough,  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


REPORTER 

Growing  Southern  California  weekly  in 
resort  community  seeks  hard-working, 
quick-thinking,  experienced  reporter. 
General  assignment.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  5402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  wanted  to  knock  out  hard 
news  from  courts,  draw  occasional 
assignments  from  the  business  editor 
and  tackle  in-depth  series  when 
warranted.  We’re  looking  for  someone  to 
replace  an  old  pro  who  is  leaving  the 
profession.  Pay  in  upper  20s.  Letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Karl  Harrison,  The 
Paducah  Sun,  PO  Box  2300,  Paducah, 

KY  42002-2300. _ 

THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bluegrass  horse  country  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  120,000  daily  and  160,000 
Sunday,  is  looking  for  copy  editors  with 
excellent  word  skills,  an  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headings,  sound  news 
judgment  and  a  penchant  for  accuracy. 
Several  years  of  experience  preferred. 
Previous  duties  in  the  slot  would  be  a 
plus.  If  you  want  to  work  where  copy 
editing  is  valued  highly,  please  write  to 
John  Mueller,  copy  desk  chief,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Ave., 
Lexington,  KY  40508  or  call 
606-231-3269.  EOE  M/F. 


STOCK  PHOTOGRAPHERS  -  Sipa 
Press  international  photo  agency  is  now 
seeking  submissions  for  its  new  stock 
photography  division.  For  information 
please  contact  Jody  Potter  at  (212) 
463-0150. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  OFFSET 
PRINTING  COMPANY  -  7-unit  Urbanite 
and  6-unit  Community.  We  need  a 
knowledgeable,  energetic  consensus- 
seeker  able  to  lead  staff  to  tough, 
quality-conscious,  cost-effective  opera¬ 
tions.  Responsible  for  pre-press  thru 
mailroom,  safety-environmental  issues, 
commercial  printing  sales.  Reports  to 
president/publisher.  Send  resume  to 
Judith  Roales,  Delaware  Printing  Co., 
PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 

(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


SALES 


SALES  MANAGERS 

National  sales  firm  to  the  publishing 
industry  is  looking  for  experienced  tele¬ 
marketing  professionals  and  door  to 
door  crew  sales  professionals.  Respond 
on  Voice  Classified  Service  or  send  your 
resume  and  credentials  to  Box  5409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IISXCLASSI 


E&P  Voice  Classified  Sen/ice 
24  hour  resume  line 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1065. 


lED  SECRET! 


We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’H  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

)er  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

jer  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

}er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request. 

Count  cipproximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  p$r  insertiott:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

UHor  tt  Puli  Halier 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  of  small-meduim  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarty.  (216)  830-0853. 


PUBLISHER/GM/MARKETING  TALENT 
SEEKS  PUBLISHING  GROUP 
Innovative,  resourceful,  self-starter, 
with  energy,  dynamics,  passion  and 
drive  to  stimulate  results.  Looking  to 
match  professional  skills  and  talents  to 
right  publishing  environment.  Profes¬ 
sional  references.  Will  relocate.  Ron 
Unger  1-817-370-1442  or  fax 
1-817-370-0034. 


RIGHT  WING  FUNDAMENTALIST 
25  years  newspaper  experience  (primar¬ 
ily  advertising),  seeks  position  with 
Christian-owned/Consenrative  newspap¬ 
er.  Former  general  manager,  editor,  ad 
director,  photographer,  layout  artist.  No 
openings?  Write  or  call  and  I’ll  send 
resume  for  your  future  reference. 

J.P.  Blum 

Horsecreek  Road,  Box  375 
Oil  City.  PA  16301.  (814)  677-3820. 


CIRCULATION 


6  year,  hands-on  circulation  head,  no 
fool,  seeks  lasting  post  at  medium 
daily.  Garry  (517)  263-1975. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  news  hound  turned 
editor  at  32,000  daily  needs  hard  work¬ 
ing  staff  and  paper  or  group  which  seeks 
quality  and  integrity.  Box  5404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Big-league  experi¬ 
ence  at  major  daily,  AP  and  influential 
trade  magazine.  A^ressive  newsperson 
with  superior  leadership,  people  skills. 
Zones  5,  2,  3  preferred.  Box  5405, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  mid-level 
editor  or  senior  writer  position  on  daily 
or  editor’s  position  on  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate.  (305)  836-2385. 


Experienced  sports  and  news  reporter 
seeks  job  on  mid  to  large-sized  daily. 
Graduated  with  M.A.  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  May  1991.  Call  Allen  Thayer 
(605)-348-8629. 


Five-year  news  pro  with  master’s  degree 
seeks  position  in  either  academic  PR  or 
reporting  for  mid-sized  daily.  Call  Brad 
Buck  (904)  392-0186  or  (904) 
335^7470. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  11 
years  experience,  many  awards.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  government,  politics,  computer 
databases.  Seeks  new  challenges.  Box 
5406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Looking  West?  Seasoned  editor  will  cut 
your  start-up  costs  by  running  bureau 
out  of  my  L.A.  office.  Low  overhead. 
Judy  Gish  (213)  842-9975. 


Michigan  sportswriter  15  years  seeks 
sportswriting/editing  position  with 
medium  or  large-sized  daily.  Zone  5. 
Contact  John  Raffel,  612  Marion,  Big 
Rapids,  Ml  49307;  (616)  796-2506  or 
7%-4831. 


Pro-News-editor-reporter,  Oklahoma 
Press  Association.  Awardee,  to  join 
daily.  Call  Jim,  405-224-1640. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
15,400  AM  daily  ready  for  next  step  up 
career  ladder.  Any  sports  position,  any 
zone.  You’ll  be  glad  you  hired  me.  Call 
Russ  Lemmon  at  (308)  436-3565. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


FREELANCE 


AWARD-WINNING  NEW  YORK-BASED 
JOURNALIST,  former  UPl  reporter/ 
editor,  seeks  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Top  references.  Call  or  write 
PETER  COOPER,  62  W.  87th  St..  New 
York,  NY  10024.  (212)  769-1422. 


Caracas!  Experienced  Knight-Ridder 
reporter  ready  for  freelance  duty.  Busi¬ 
ness,  news, features.  Leave  soon!  John 
Engen.  612-631-0192/Fax  638-9245. 


Veteran  news/PR  pro,  MU  J-grad  avail¬ 
able  for  news/feature/photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Call  or  write  Ron  Hutchison, 
1427  Missouri  Ave.,  Joplin,  MO 
64801.  (417)  624-3624. 

Fax  624-0418. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award-winning  chief  photographer  for 
six  weekly  newspapers  is  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  9.  5  Minnich  Ct..  Fairhope, 
AL  36532.  (205)990-8105. 


Part-time  newspaper  photographer  is 
seeking  full-time  position  in  the 
Midwest  area. 

This  award  winner  is  a  self-starter  who 
welcomes  challenges  and  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Call  (712)  255-4072. 


Young  and  enthusiastic  award  winning 
New  York  photojournalist.  June  1991 
graduate.  I’m  willing  to  work  in  any 
zone.  College  newspaper  photo  editor. 
Weekly  newspaper  experience.  Portfolio 
and  references  upon  request.  Box 
5400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

Current  status  of  the  British  newspaper  industry: 
Financial  crisis  or  cyclical  downturn? 


By  Brian  Knox-Peebles 

Several  factors  are  confusing  a 
clear  reading  of  the  current  financial 
status  of  the  British  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  high  levels 
of  indebtedness  which  several  major 
companies  had  taken  on  before  the 
onset  of  the  present  recession,  either 
as  a  result  of  possibly  overambitious 
development  policies,  or  as  spillovers 
of  the  programs  of  investment  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  process  of  moving  out  of 
Fleet  Street.  These  debts  are  hanging 
over  corporate  thinking  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  distorting  the  picture. 

The  second  is  the  scale  and  the 
nature  of  influence  on  the  publishing 
industry  of  the  current  recession;  the 
third,  for  a  period,  were  the  putative 
effects  of  the  Gulf  crisis. 

The  final  factor  appears  to  be  an 
amalgam  of  the  fast-expanding  media 
market,  uncertainty  about  the  shape 
of  future  mark-ets  after  1992,  and  anxi¬ 
ety  about  the  effect  on  the  industry  of 
some  of  the  technology-driven  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  United  States. 

In  practice,  it  is  almost  certainly  the 
economic  downturn  that  is  causing 
the  pain,  experienced  also  by  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  some  other  European  coun¬ 
tries;  the  other  factors  merely  com- 


(Knox-Peebles  is  president  of  Con¬ 
sultants  in  Media  Ltd.,  London, 
England.  He  was  group  marketing 
director  of  United  Newspapers,  Lon¬ 
don,  from  1974-1989.) 


pound  it.  However,  informed  opinion 
now  clearly  sees  the  recession  as  a 
cyclical  phenomenon  and  believes 
that,  as  the  economy  revives,  adver¬ 
tising  should  revive  with  it.  This  is 
expected  to  happen  at  the  end  of  1991 
or  during  1992,  possibly  as  late  as 
mid- 1992. 

At  all  levels  of  British  political  and 
commercial  life,  there  is  now  broad 
recognition  that  the  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  recession  as  cut¬ 
backs  and  closures  force  companies 
to  eliminate  jobs. 

No  sector  of  the  economy  has 
escaped.  Manufacturing  output  has 
fallen  dramatically;  unemployment  is 
rising  sharply  —  now  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  again;  car  sales  are  weak,  and  the 
building  and  construction  industry  is 
in  its  worst  slump  for  a  decade.  The 
only  booming  minisector  seems  to  be 
that  concerned  with  the  liquidation  of 
companies.  Retail  is  suffering 
severely. 


Unfortunately,  managers  tend  to 
have  short  memories  and  the  boom  of 
the  mid-  and  late- 1980s  may  have 
created  a  climate  in  which  high  levels 
of  real  growth,  particularly  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure,  were  seen  as  the 
norm.  Managers  with  longer  memo¬ 
ries  will  see  1990  and  1991  as  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  cycle  they  have  had  to  deal 
with  before. 

It  is  the  speed  and  depth  of  the 
decline  in  advertising  expenditure, 
however,  which  surprised  newspaper 
managements.  As  late  as  the  summer 
of  1989,  the  government  and  adver¬ 
tising  industry  forecasters  were  pro¬ 
jecting  a  minirecession  in  1990  —  a 
slowdown  in  real  growth  —  and  then 
a  continuance  of  substantial  real 
growth  in  1991  and  thereafter. 

Nineteen-ninety  turned  out  to  be 
somewhat  different,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association’s  latest  estimate 
for  advertising  expenditure  in  1990  is 
for  a  real  decline  of  6.7%  overall  and 
for  5.8%  decline  in  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising. 

Nineteen-ninety-one  is  forecast  to 
show  further  real  decline  in  all  media 
sectors  —  2%  in  newspapers  —  and, 
although  overall  a  return  to  real 
growth  of  1%  is  forecast  for  1992,  the 
newspaper  sector  is  projected  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  ground  in  real  terms. 

The  causes  of  this  recession  cannot 
be  blamed  on  external  factors.  Higher 
oil  prices  have  not  played  the  signifi¬ 
cant  role  they  played  in  the  last  two 
recessions  and  the  Gulf  crisis  has  in 
fact  driven  oil  prices  downward.  The 
root  causes  of  this  recession  have  to 
be  sought  internally,  even  if  the  two 
main  political  parties  are  divided  on 
where  the  blame  lies. 

With  inflation  still  over  8%,  albeit 
falling  steadily,  the  recent  series  of 
1/2%  interest  rate  cuts  have  as  yet  had 
little  significant  impact  on  mortgage 
interest  rates.  If  the  government  is  to 
achieve  an  inflation  rate  of  5%  by  the 
end  of  1991,  high  interest  rates  will 


remain  for  some  time  yet.  The  pickup, 
forecast  to  precede  the  next  general 
election,  may  not  be  seen  until  the  end 
of  1991,  perhaps  1992,  by  which  time 
the  effects  of  interest  and  mortgage 
reductions  may  have  begun  to  make 
themselves  felt. 

It  is  this  that  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  are  having  to  deal  with  and, 
given  the  depth  of  the  current  reces¬ 
sion,  the  British  newspaper  industry 
seems  to  be  surviving  the  crisis  better 
than  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Most  newspaper  companies  are 
reporting  sharply  reduced  profits  for 
1990,  but,  still,  profits.  There  have 
been  none  of  the  major  company  fai¬ 
lures  yet  which  have  characterized 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

However,  it  is  clear  in  results 
reported  so  far  from  groups  such  as 
the  Daily  Mail  and  General  Trust  and 
United  Newspapers  that  the  second 
half  of  the  year  was  a  great  deal 
tougher  than  the  first.  Results  for  1 99 1 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


The  worst  affected  sector  has  been  free 
newspapers.  In  this  area  closures  and  mergers  have 
been  frequent.  Solely  reliant  on  advertising  income, 
free  newspapers,  particularly  those  not  in  first  place 
in  terms  of  market  share,  are  most  vulnerable  to  this 
recession. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK 

OVER  250,000  NEWSPAPER  FACTS  IN  SEVEN  EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS! 


I  ot 

y- 


Order  your  E&P  International  Year  Book  today! 

Simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $80.00  (U.S.  and  Canada,  other  countries  $105.00,  orders  of  five  or  more 
$72)  and  mail  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book  Dept.,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380. 


Daily  newspapier  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers, 
new  dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under 
common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  actionyhotline  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications. 


Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers, 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  college  and  university 
newspapers. 


Canadian  daily  newspwpiets,  newspaper  groups  under  common 
ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign  language  newspaper, 
tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hotline 
editors . 


Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of 
American  Correspiondents  in  London,  newspap>ers  of  Europe, 
the  Caribbean  region,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 


News,  piaure  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture 
syndicate  services,  comic  seaion  groups  and  networks, 
newspaper  distributed  magazine  seaions  and  art  and 
mat  services. 


Equipment,  supplies  and  services  with  direaory  of 
company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  mechanical 
forces  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 


ANPA  roster,  assocs.  and  clubs,  reps.,  U.S.  advtg.  clubs, 
various  membership  direaories,  schools  of  journalism, 
newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus, 
unions,  promotion  services.  Ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-TV  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents  Assoc, 
and  much  more. 


FRONT  PAGES:  Letter  from  the  publisher,  ready  reckoners  of  advenising  rates  and  circulations  for  the 
l!.S.  and  Canada,  annual  newspaper  advertising  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space  buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily 
newspapers.  Newspaper  Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU”*  System  and  mechanical  equipment-abbreviations. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars.  NY  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


sav  SCOUT 

THQOP47I 


A  tree  isn’t  dead 
til  it’s  buried. 


One  day.  Ute  economics  of  newspnm  recjcling  will  themselves  out 
Newsprim  pioducers  will  be  able  lo  ^cycled  new^m. 

bnppen.  Until  it  does,  we'ic  buying  at  much  lecycled  newmnt  at  «c  can. 
And  alieady  «c  can  ne  an  incteaaed  sgipiy  on  the  horizon.  EvcntMlIy.  ihete 
will  be  eno^h  recycled  newspnm  10  ^around  And  anund  And  around 


3  Naples  Baily  ^Vtus 


How  people  think 
newspa^r  IS  recycled 

How  newspaper 
is  recycled. 


Ideally,  all  newspapers  would 
be  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper. 


Even  the  Boy 
Scouts  weren’t 
prepared  for  this. 


Scripps  Howard 
encour^es  plagiarism. 

Steal  these  ads.  Add  your  logo.  Run  them  yourself.  Call  for  free  ad  slicks,  or  re-set  them  if  you  like.  If  you’re  not  crazy  about  these, 
write  your  own.  Just  so  long  as  you  let  people  know  what  your  paper  thinks  and  is  doing  about  recycling.  Call  us  at  513-977-3827. 
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